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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of the study reported in this thesis 
was to test aspects of the Path-Goal Theory of Leadership 
in a large urban school system. The predictions made were 
cNat occupational level, Role Ambiguity, Role Conflict, 
Task Structure, Task Repetitiveness and Task Autonomy would 
be associated with moderation of the relationships between 
Peace vehavyiors and the satisfaction of subordinates. 
Data were collected from personnel including assistant 
superintendents, directors, supervisors, psychologists, 
reading specialists, speech therapists, social workers and 
junior clerical personnel with a variety of job titles. 

Factor analysis of the responses to the Leader 
Behavior Questionnaire produced three factors labelled 
(1) Leader Participative Behavior, (2) Leader Achievement- 
Ocroenscumsbenavloleandeus)mLeader, Directive Behavior. 
Leader Participative Behavior was positively correlated 
Wer WeachesExtrinstvCssatistaction of subordinates, 
irrespective of their role perceptions or task 
eharacteristics. However, differences ini relatvonships 
between Leader Participative Behavior and the Intrinsic 
Satisfaction of subordinates were associated with Role 
Conflict, Task Structure and Task Repetitiveness. Leader 
Achievement-Oriented Behavior was positively correlated 
Wich lem “Eh lisiewoaltoractLlonsot Subordinates, 
irrespective of their role perceptions and task 


characteristics. Nevertheless, Role Conflict, Role 
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Ambiguity and Task Autonomy were associated with moderation 
of relationships between Leader Achievement-Oriented 
Pohaviorpandeexteinaics catletactiwon.a Onl yesubordinates 
with high Task Autonomy were intrinsically satisfied with 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior. Leader Directive 
Behavior was negatively correlated with the Intrinsic, 
Extrinsic and General Satisfaction of subordinates engaged 
PMeeepeul tive tasks, and with the Extrinsic Satisfaction of 
subordinates in low Task-Autonomy situations. Differences 
in relationships between leader behaviors and subordinates' 
satisfaction found at selected occupational levels seemed 
to be reflected in how members perceive their own roles and 
Lacks: 

These findings suggested that differences in 
relationships between leader behaviors and the satisfaction 
of subordinates, according to differing perceptions of roles 
and tasks, are associated with specific kinds of leader 
beOnAVLOLF AgLE ni Sy Conclusion) ascesupporntavencivanressential 
features ofePath=Goal Theorysithatmis, leader!) behavior 
provides guidance, support and rewards necessary for the 
satnetactioneot subordinate stanmthemwork isi tuationes | rhe 
"moderator variable" methodology implied in the statement 
of the Path-Goabitheory assisted in interpreting 
relationships between leader behaviors and the satisfaction 
of subordinates. The Path-Goal Theory of Leadership was 


applicable to the selected school system personnel. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


iiieme S-ci@ulaimtcatunes of she study, as it was 
PeOpCced mma commu OdUCeOm iM this chapter. . The sections in 
niemenapter outline= the purpose of ithe study, indicate the 
justification for extending knowledge in this area of 
SCUCQummonceacminie thablon state wtne Limitations and 
delimitations of the study and define the basic concepts 
employed in the-study. The concluding section contains a 


guide to the organization of the thesis. 
PURPOSE OF Tbe SPUly 


PevastCerproposi tion) of the Path-Goal Theory of 
Leadership, according to House and Dessler (1974:30), is 
CAAT : 


one ol eihewstratesic functions of the leader is to 
enhance the psychological states of subordinates that 
Lec wine oul va bono. DeClOrneOGuliaca llotacy LOM aw inl 
the job. 


Other stratesic functions of the atormal leader in an 
organization were listed by House and Mitchell (1974:84) as 
follows: 


1) recognizing and/or arousing subordinates’ needs for 
eutcomes over which the leader has some control, 

2) increasing personal pay-offs to subordinates for 
goal attainment, 

3) making the path to these pay-offs easier to travel 
DyecoAacChIne and di rectulon, 

4) helping subordinates clarify expectancies, 
Pyeroducinetrrustrating barriers sand 

Cymincredsings une opportunities for personal 
satisfaction contingent on effective performance. 
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This view of leadership suggests that a designated 
leader's functions in an organization are complementary to 
those of his subordinates. 

According to House and Dessler (1974:31) and House 
and Mitchells (19074:55),.the motivationals functions of. the 
Peace, steed dessetormally, consists of. increasing 
personal pay-offs to subordinates for work goal attainment, 
and making the path to these pay-offs easier to travel by 
clarinet wereducings road. blocks andepitifalls,vand 
increasing the opportunities for personal satisfaction en 
FOULC. 

The purpose of this study was to test the 
TOpLUcabM IA tye OteaspecussO1 bhiis, propositione ins an 


educational organization. 
JUST TeECATION FOR THE STUDY 


The criticisms of leader behavior research advanced 
by Korman (1966: 349-361) as most serious were that the 
studies tadled tontakesantomaccounts Situationadevaniapdes 
and that they lacked a conceptual base. The development of 
the Path-Goal Theory of Leadership overcomes these problems. 
According to House and Mitchell (1974:81-82), the promise 
of the Path-Goal Theory is that it suggests with some 
precision. the. situational factors upon which leader behavior 
is contingent. Moreover, the path-goal approach has its 
conceptual base in more general motivational theory known 


as expectancy theory. Briefly, expectancy theory states 


’ 


=D fend We An. 


that an individual's attitudes and behavior can be 
predicted from (1) the degree to which the 10D, Om behavior, 
is seen as leading to various outcomes (expectancy) and 
(2) the evaluation of these outcomes (valency). 

An additional criticism of leader behavior studies 
Made mby barrow ©2977 7233) was that little could be 
Goncluded {about processirelationships.. This criticism.was 
answered by House and Mitchell (1974:94) who stated that 
the Path-Goal Theory not only suggests the most effective 
Peadenmmbehayronnin (aeparticular situation; but«also 
attempts to explazn why it is most effective. 

Studies utilizing the propositions of the Path-Goal 
Theory of Leadership therefore have the potential for 
extending knowledge in this aspect of administration by 
explaining the relationships established in many leader 
behavreob ciudies andvalsosaccountingsiorssituational factors. 

Hurtnes Gustrnication tor the study is provided by 
Miktoss 10030:1)@who etated»that in a time of sienificant 
change many new concepts and methods will be introduced and 
dealt with superficially in research and then passed over 
ine tavonvofaotherm appreache supelnelamplacataonseitor, the 
practice of administration may never be fully developed. 
These comments seem to summarize the state of research in 
leader behavior at present. Although the design of this 
study meant that no conclusions could be drawn about the 
effects of leader behavior, consideration of the 


relationships found between leader behavior and the 


: F 7} i : 
Hh GAT): as atlosa TCs 
' 


eh al aed 


Satisfaction of Subordinates may result in a reappraisal of 
common practices in educational administration. By taking 
into account the situational factors upon which these 
relationships seemed to be contingent in this study, 
educational administrators may be guided towards improved 
administrative practices. 

Finally, most leader behavior studies in educational 
administration have focussed upon school principals and 
Gaps COOMmoCac loge, lie conurasy, tne tocus of this study 
is upon relationships between leader behavior and the 
Some taelPONrolecCemtral Otitce administrative and clerical 
personnel, and auxiliary professional personnel. This 
change of focus makes a contribution towards broadening 
the perspective on educational administration by 
acknowledging that central office personnel form an 
integral part of the whole of the administration of 


education. 
LIMITATIONS AND DELIMITATIONS 


This study was delimited in four ways. Initially 
the study was delimited to three kinds of leader behavior. 
Secondly, only one of three categories of subordinate 
attitudes and behavior listed in summary statements of the 
Path-Goal Theory was investigated. Thirdly, only two among 
several contingency factors listed were incorporated into 
the study. Finally, subjects were chosen from one school 


system. 


yi 


oT a 
hae 


According to House and Mitchell (1974:84), several 
kinds of leader behavior exist, not all of which are 
included in descriptions of the Path-Goal Theory of 
leadership. Four kinds of leader behavior which have been 
incorporated are directive, supportive, achievement-oriented 
and participative leader behaviors. However, hypotheses 
developed for testing in this study were delimited to 
directive, supportive and participative leader behaviors. 

Further, the theory is intended to explain the 
effects of leader behavior on the following attitudes and 
behavior of subordinates: (1) the satisfaction of 
subordinates, (2) the subordinates' acceptance of the leader, 
Snes muhenmMoruvatbmona lmresponsessoresubordinatesvirrhis 
study was delimited to investigating the relationship 
between leader behavior and subordinate satisfaction only. 

Contingency factors which mediate the relationship 
between leader behavior and the satisfaction of subordinates 
were classified by House and Mitchell (1974:89) as 
subordinate characteristics and environmental factors. 

This study was delimited to the mediating effects of role 
AMDLEULLYandecont liepmandmthemtackonaraclteni cules, 
autonomy, repetitiveness and structure. 

The study was further delimited to investigating 
the applicability of the Path-Goal Theory to selected 
personnel in one large, urban, Canadian school system. 
Personnel were categorized as either administrative, 


PrOLecetonalweon clerical. 


PM) One armiace Gone ote thewstudyawas sthat idata 
ecolleetwon wastcontmed stosthe ise ofmelosed, «structured 
questionnaires which comprised items considered appropriate 
im Organizational settings other than educational 
administration. Furthermore, the contingency variables 
chosen are few among many which may mediate relationships 
between leader behavior and the satisfaction of 
subordinates. In addition, leader behavior is only one 
among many factors which contribute to subordinate 


Sati csiactmons 
DEERENITT ON, OF -TRRMS 


Key terms relating to specific leader behaviors, 
types of satisfaction, perceptions of role and the 


Chacactetect Conor mtaskcrarenceltined ain, tnils section. 


Leader Behavior 

The definitions of Leader Directive Behavior and 
Leader Supportive Behavior were adapted from the definitions 
of leader Initiating Structure and leader Consideration 
behaviors proposed by Halpin and Winer (1957:42-43). The 
definition of Leader Participative Behavior was given by 
House and Dessler (1974:43). 

Although Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior was 
not included in the research design of this study, a 
Gemini von olebhiseGind wot Leader behavior is included here 
because it was used in data analyses subsequent to the 


adoption of an oblique factor solution of responses to the 


Leader Behavior Questionnaire (see Chapter V). The 
definition adopted was proposed by House and Mitchell 
(1974:83). 


leader Directive Behavior, Leader Directive 
Behavior is behavior related to the definition of 
relationships or roles and to the establishment of well- 
defined patterns of organization within a group by the 


leader. 


Leader Supportive Behavior. Leader Supportive 


Penavior else Denavisorsinda.cative (ofsiriendship,;,-smutual trust, 


respect, and warmth in relationships with subordinates. 


Leader Participative Behavior. Leader Participative 


Behavior is behavior indicative of the degree to which the 
leader allows subordinates to influence decisions by asking 
for suggestions and including subordinates in the decision- 


making process. 


Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior. Leader 
Achievement-Oriented Behavior is behavior related to setting 
challenging goals, expecting subordinates to perform at 
their highest level, continuously seeking improvement in 
performance, and showing a high degree of confidence that 
SubOrdinavtescs Wille accume Lespencloluaty, put tonth effort 


and accomplish challenging goals. 


satisfaction 

The definitions of satisfaction are based upon the 
discussion of the concept by Wanous and Lawler (1972:95-105). 
The distinction between intrinsic satisfaction and extrinsic 
Suc tactlOum OlvoWwomtnewclaricrication of the intrinsic— 
extrinsic dichotomy proposed by Brief and Aldag (1977: 
496-500). 

ihemepps0achecOmcavirstactiton adopted in this study 
is the one distinguished by Wanous and Lawler (1972:97) as 
the discrepancy between what feelings an individual would 
like to have about his work environment and what is 


actually felt about the work environment. 


Migiiis Cmoachoracol On mwmintbinclco  sablstaction is 
an affective state experienced by a person either during or 
HoOPPOWl nen Eneecomplesaon of a set of task behaviors. This 


SurPectilVverstave: 1S) Sseli— or task—-mediated. 


[Deere ig euler Seer lepieWerrotioey,. la>ceaubieisi wes (SickenwewicWencalaygy “his 
an affective state eG by a person following the 
Completion On ay seteor mackevehavi ore wm En spa tlecu ive 
state experienced by a person is regulated by a source 


external to the person and the immediate task. 


General sativctaction=s sGeneral Satisfaction refers 
POmOvera lime Comeau lSIaACuLOn whiChetcethie sum of Tlacet 


Saruotacie Onedcroce al atace ts» OfvaLjOb. 


Role Contec tyandt Ambiguity 
The definitions of Role Ambiguity and Role Conflict 


MrOpOsedmu yeni ZZ0me teal s (1970 3155-1556)) were) adoptedt for 
cose study. 


Role Ambiguity. Role Ambiguity is defined in terms 
of (1) the predictability of the outcome or responses to 
one's behavior, and (2) the existence or specificity of 
behavioral requirements, often in terms of inputs from the 
environment, which would serve to guide behavior and 


provide knowledge that the behavior is appropriate. 


Roleweontiacu, hole Contlict is defined ineterms 
of the dimensions of congruency-incongruency or 
compatibility-incompatibility in the requirements of a 
role, where congruency or compatibility is judged relative 
to a set of standards or conditions which impinge upon role 


performance. 


Task Characteristics 

The definitions of the task characteristics Task 
Autonomy, Task Repetitiveness and Task Structure proposed 
by Stinson and Johnson (1975b:1) were adopted for this 


SUG Ver 


Task Autonomy. Task Autonomy is the extent to 
which an individual perceives that he has the freedom and 
opportunity to make decisions regarding the performance of 


his task. 


10 


ask Repetmtiveness, ~ Task’Repetitiveness is the 
extent to which an individual perceives himself to be 
performing the same task; over and over, with a relatively 


short time cycle. 


Tastee CUlne nme aSkmobrUuC Ture. 16 the extent to 
which an individual perceives himself to be required to 
VsecmomoDeCl i CacctiwOlsScLeDS On a structured procedure in 


performing his task. 
THESIS OUTLINE 


In Chapter II the essential features of the Path- 
Goal Theory of Leadership are stated. The conceptual base 
upon which the Theory is built and the research context 
Within which this Theory, of Leadership fits is also 
described. A more complete statement of the Path-Goal 
Theory of Leadership is found in Chapter III along with the 
deve LopMmente Om va conceptual tramework tom this study. ~ in 
the process of developing this framework, the relevant 
studies testing the Path-Goal Theory are reviewed. 
Hypotheses formulated for testing in this study as a result 
of considering Path-Goal Theory propositions and the 
relevant studies are presented together at the end of the 
chapter. The research methodology and instrumentation 
Used a nathismerudy, are. ouclLined in Chapter 1V¥. he data 
collection techniques and the characteristics of the 


respondents are also discussed. In Chapter V the analysis 


of responses to the Leader Behavior Questionnaire, 
including factor analyses, are reported and discussed. 

The analyses of responses to the Role Perception, Task 
Description and Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaires are 
Poporved andediscussed in Chapter VI. In Chapter VII, 
bivariate relationships between leader behaviors and role 
perceptions, leader behaviors and task characteristics, 
role perceptions and the satisfaction of subordinates, and 
Task Characteristics and Subordinates" satisfaction are 
analyzed and discussed. The analyses and discussion of the 
relationships between types of satisfaction and Leader 
Directive Behavior, Leader Participative Behavior and 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior are reported in 
Chapters Vill, [xX and X= respectively. Finally, in 

Chapters ba syntunesis, of -the findines from. previous 
chapters is attempted, the nature of the three leader 
behaviors 1s) discussed; the findings are interpreted within 
the context of Path-Goal Theory of Leadership propositions 
and implications are drawn for practice and further 


research. 


aba 


CHAPTER II 


PATH-GOAL THEORY IN CONTEXT 


Ine purposes ot this chapter vs to place the Path- 
Goal Theory of Leadership in the context of research in the 
area of leadership. Initially, essential features of the 
Path-Goal Theory are outlined. A more detailed account is 
given in Chapter III. Then the Path-Goal Theory is set in 
the context of the expectancy theory from which it is 
derived. Research trends found in the voluminous 
literature on leadership are then reviewed and the Path- 
Goal Theory is set in the context of this research. The 
concluding section of the chapter reviews general 


assessments of the Path-Goal Theory of Leadership. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PATH-GOAL THEORY 


The path-goal approach to leadership has its roots 
in motivational theory described as expectancy theory. In 
the path-goal approach, leader behavior is postulated to 
have its most direct effects on the motivation of 
subordinates. Leader behavior directed towards the 
accomplishment of a subordinate's personal goals and the 
concurrent achievement of organizational goals is most 
effective. The attainment of organizational and personal 
goals yields rewards which are necessary for satisfying and 


further motivating subordinates. A strategic function of 
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S, 


Them eadeQeuce Ogclarihy  torimembersmotlannorgsanization the 
kKamdeSofibehaviorsrequired for the attainment. of 

Or eanuzaclonalmand personalysoalsaesclarificatiionsorathe 
appropriate kinds of behavior for subordinates is equivalent 
to showing subordinates the path to the accomplishment of 
DOun et ypeswores0alsumeror example, coachins and direction 
provided by a leader reduce frustrating barriers to the 
attainment of work woals, 4 Since the motivational functions 
of the leader are stated in terms of paths and goals, the 
theory is referred to as the Path-Goal Theory of Leadership. 
The development of the Path-Goal Theory from expectancy 
theory is discussed in more detail in the next section. 

The Path-Goal Theory of Leadership also postulates 
that the effects of leader behavior on the motivation of 
subordinates are moderated by the characteristics of 
SuvOrd ima vesmand environmental siactors scucheas the 
subordinate's task, the formal authority system and the 
suborainatveys primary) works sroupsinvaneorzanizationwe) ine 
specific kinds of leader behavior and the frequency of these 
behaviors required to motivate and satisfy subordinates 
datfiersaccordine sto. Lheysisuationeinathes oceanizacion. In 
thas sense, leader behavior in an organization complements 
the workienvironmentuaslhasateacure of thes Path-Goal Theory 
of Leadership emphasizes: accounting for situational factors 
in determining the appropriateness of various kinds of 
leader behavior. For this reason, Path-Goal Leadership 


Theory research may be viewed as an extension of earlier 
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leader behavior research. The Path-Goal Theory of 
Headership eissdiscussed=in this context and in’ the ‘context 
of general trends in leadership research in the third 
Seotion of eohrsechapter 

Because the Path-Goal Theory of Leadership is built 
upon a conceptual base in expectancy theory and also takes 
account sOlesituational  iactors, *the Theory has! the capacity 
to suggest the most appropriate leader behavior ina given 
Situation as well as why that leader behavior is most 
effective. In Chapter III the statement of the Path-Goal 
Theory is further developed, a summary of the path-goal 
relationships is presented diagrammatically, the 
relationships demonstrated to date are reported and the 
capacity of the Theory to explain previously confusing 


fimdings are .divscussed* 


PATH-GOAL LEADERSHIP THEORY AND EXPECTANCY THEORY 


Evans (1970:277-298), who first proposed a path- 
goal theory of leadership, stated that it was derived from 
path-goal theory as propounded by Georgopoulos, Mahoney 
and Jones (19572345-353) “and “the “supportive vexpectancy 
theoryeot mouLvatitons 

In essence, Georgopoulos et al. proposed that an 
individual's motivation to produce at given levels depends 
upon his particular needs as reflected in the personal goals 
toward which he is moving, and his perception of the 


relative usefulness of productivity behavior as a path to 
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attainment of these goals. However, this proposition is 
qualified by stating that the need must be sufficiently 
high, no other economical paths must be available and there 
Dust Deman Lac Oreres rari. “practices, 

Vroom (1964) developed a motivational model which 
extends these relationships. Motivation was defined by 
Vroom (1964:6) as a process governing choices made by 
persons or lower organisms, among alternative forms of 
VOLIMUIny AacCtLVELysrsrne™oneory asserts that atperson'’s 
preference choice among "first-level outcomes," such as high 
or low productivity, is determined by the expected 
relationship to possible "second-level outcomes," such as 
fringe benefits, supervisor support, promotion, group 
acceptance or money. Two concepts, Valence and 
Instrumentality, were used by Vroom to explain how 
preferences are determined. Valence referred to the 
SULene ul OL ane inaryvrduares desires torvat particular, outconie 
and may be measured by a ranking of important personal 
Soals=in ocdereor desirability.» Pnstrumentaleryererenred 
to an individual's perception of the relationship between a 
first-level outcome and a second-level outcome. 
Instrumentality may be measured by rating scales which 
involve perceived differences in the direction and strength 
of relationships between various first- and second-level 
outcomes. 

The concept of expectancy refers to the perception 


Coe ow lik eit hoods tiaras partLcular=actwon orrel fort will 
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Demo LoweceDylauwDarti cular Tirst—lLevel. outcome. 
A epeCranoymitaret set roMmeinstrumentalityein that it relates 
efforts to first-level outcomes, whereas instrumentality 
relates first- and second-level outcomes to each other. 

According to Porter et al. (1975:56) the expectancy 
theory postulates that motivational "force" to engage in a 
behavior.is a product of valency and expectancy. Moreover, 
Secord ln omvom loucemandenitcne!) (1974-61) | an individual's 
attitudes can be predicted from expectancies and valences. 
subordinates are satisfied with their job if it leads to 
highly valued outcomes. Subordinates are also motivated to 
work hard if the effort involved leads to highly valued 
rewards. 

Beno O70ue7 7 eo leascer ced thay leaders will be 
effective by making rewards available to subordinates 
SOM cineeiueupon wnesaccomplishment of Specific goals. 
Leader supportiveness, that is, concern for welfare, status 
and comfort is a reward that a leader has at his disposal 
for use in motivating subordinates. Evans showed that when 
subordinates viewed leaders as being supportive and 
direction and guidance to subordinates was provided, there 


was a positive relationship between leader behavior and 


subordinates' performance ratings. However, leader behavior 


was only related to subordinates' performance when the 
leader's behavior was also related to the subordinates’ 
expectations: thatetnelrrectrort would result in desired 


rewards. House and Mitchell (1974:83) concluded that these 
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findings suggest that the major impact of a leader on the 
Perro lLMancomOlecubOrdinatesvicaclarityins tne, path to 
desired rewards and making such rewards contingent on 
effective performance. 

House (1971:322) stated that the Path-Goal Theory 
of Leadership differed from the theory presented by Evans 
09707277290) 1oatoateitss predictions, were Gonmtiigent on 
Sltuact Onaleavariables, and attempted to .aceount. for 
conflicting findings with respect to the relationship 
between leader behavior and the satisfaction and 
performance of subordinates. 

Expectancy theory provides a theoretical rationale 
which can be used to explain why leaders behave the way 
they do, or how leader behavior has effects on subordinate 


AGwibiceswand. behavior: 
AN OVERVIEW OF LEADERSHIP 


Leadership is a social phenomenon which has a 
different meaning for many people. Fiedler (1971:1) 
commented that there are almost as many definitions of 
leadership as there are leadership theories. Pfeffer 
(1977104 ) stated, thatwambucultyeln delimitionsand 
measurement was one of the problems with the concept of 
leadership. This ambiguity was illustrated by Barrow 
(1977:234), who listed several views of leadership as 


follows: 
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ile: 


(ay ae nOCUsmOim oO Dp mDLOCESSes mab 41a eseti of 
DeGcOlabubyechianacheniSLiccis (ce) therach of inducing 
compliance; (d) the exercise of influence; (e) an act 
Ome baOG an eteectetOrm Ors persuas lon; 9 (2) a. power 
relation; (h) an instrument of goal achievement; 

(i) an effect of interaction; (j) a differentiated 
Golem NOM) MELNCM na tl ab) Onwotm structure. 


Pehsonallcyelcalus 


In common parlance, the focus of leadership is 
frequently upon the personality traits of great men. 
Gouldner (1965:22) quoted the philosopher Bertrand Russell 
who stated that the leader must excel in self-confidence, 
quick decision-making, and skill in deciding right 
measures. Burlinghame (1973:52-58), who analyzed several 
biographies of educational leaders, included the following 
e-mcommonad: (mes Or seaGucatironal leaders: (a) a sense. of 
missionary zeal; (b) an ethic of work; (c) some type of 
Pomlocopnica emintellecwual base; (di) a tendency to 
PecomemoODsOLeteewithinmtnessocial context; (te) an ethic of 
Deacwical Puy iewand. (it je scographnic and vertical occupational 
UpWwardemobuhEcy. 

Early empirical studies of leadership employed 
forms of control ledwobcervatpon,. |  nesendspolnurom upese 
Studles Was susual lve Onom iso POlmaaVec ul vescmocecrilbingea 
leader. Gouldner (1965:22) cited a review of twenty 
studies of this kind in which a total of seventy—nine 
traits were mentioned. 

The inadequacies of the trait approach were 
discussed by Gouldner (1965:23-25), who stated that lists 


of traits do not suggest which are most important or least 


Papentantasasunenermone,ethe lists tcontaimetraits which are 
not mutually exclusive. Stogdill (1948:35-71), who 
surveyed the literature associating personal factors with 
leadership, concluded that leadership is, to a great extent, 
Situational, Barrow-(1977:232) added emphasis to Stogdill's 
Conclusion bDyestating that ypersonalnpty traits related to 
effective leadership in one situation were not generally 
Deccreumve: in oLnenisttuatvons. « -Stogdill 5¢1948':35-71) also 
concluded that the magnitude of correlations between lists 
Cimeraticmand actual weroup onssubardmnate yoerformarnce “is 
generally so low that the usefulness of personality traits 
mecelecting gindividualsetor leadership positions om as a 
basis of a theory of leadership is extremely limited. 

This conclusion is echoed by Gouldner (1965:21-49), Hersey 


andeablancharda( 1977-89) fsandePorter (1975:423). 


The Group Theorists" Approach 


An approach to leadership which contrasts with re 
leader personality emphasis was developed by the group 
TieOni sie, Homans (19507160) mwhomsctatedmtia wiatoacdcrmrc 
the man who comes closest to realizing the norms which the 
group values most highly, is representative of the group 
theorists' approach. According to Cartwright and Zander 
(1953:540), the concept of leadership in a group 
incorporates two ideas: (a) any member of a group may be a 
leader in the sense that he takes actions which serve 


group functions, and (b) a given function may be served 


Dygnahvwerwhr Chen eehav Ons) tnayriowmaeciance nor etack 
requires different behavior which may or may not be 
performed by the same person. 

The group theorists differentiated between formal 
and emergent leadership. The formal leader is appointed or 
explicitly elected. The emergent leader, or informal 
leader, is the person in the group with the most influence, 
eal oleosmOlMit oro tCeomlmeansorcanraatrons *tomans 
Or O- fUcvestavedeunat tnesman who comes closest to 
conforming to group norms, has influence which implies 
(ecm rot GO aceume= control ore themsroup. "Another 
explanation of the emergence of a leader is given by 
Bavelas (1970:119). leadership in a group may be described 
ine cermsrot those acts which help the @roupyto achieve its 
objectives and to satisfy its needs. The members of a 
group who perform these acts emerge as leaders. These 
two explanation suggest that an emergent leader is 
expected to maintain established behavior as well as act 
to change behavior of group members. In recognition of 
this role conflict, Hollander (1950:117-127) suzgested 
that the leader needs to gain the confidence of the group 
by conformity and achievement in order to earn 
Nydrosyncracy wcreal co mworchwallow lime .O depart fiom 
group norms and expectations. The leader who never departs 
from group expectations may fail in crisis situations which 
call for creativity and new methods. 


The description of leadership in terms of group 
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functions or leadership acts, presents problems for the 
group theorists. Olmsted (1959:135) stated that many 
different functions are performed by various group members, 
allowing the leader to attend to crucial functions only. 
However, Cartwright and Zander (1953:539) stated that a 
fully satisfactory designation of those group functions 
which are peculiarly functions of leadership has not been 
developed. Olmsted (1959:137-138) suggested that rather 
than continuing to emphasize "leadership," it is possible 
and, for the student of small groups, advantageous, to 
rerocusson thevconee pt-of 2roup rorganization. +From this 
perspective, leadership can be treated as a special case of 


the general phenomenon of role differentiation. 


Leader Behavior Studies 

Leader behavior studies shifted the emphasis from 
emergent leadership and leader personality traits to the 
study of what a formal leader in an organization actually 
does. One of the earliest typologies of leader behavior 
Weaomdeve lopeGuatuOn bol ctateu Uni Vers l Cy mmc LOS CIO men yoo) 
Stated thatea list ote approximately) 300mitemssdeccripins 
leader behavior was reduced to 150 items and sorted into 
nine hypothetical subscales to form the basis of the first 
form of the Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire 
(UB DO PEC eVeraleraGlLoOrsanalyoicestuditessor the Ttems 
yielded two orthogonal dimensions of leader behavior 
MWdentplt teduacgwcons deration and Initiating structure. 


Halpin and Winer (1957:42) defined Consideration as 


Fadi 


bpehavvoreandicativel of friendship,.mutual trust,. respect 
and warmth. Initiating Structure referred to behavior 
related to the definition of relationships or roles and the 
establishment of well-defined patterns of organization 
within a group by a leader. These two factors accounted 
for more than eighty percent of the total variance in 
leader behavior. 

Several other typologies of leader behavior have 
been developed. For example, at the University of Michigan, 


Kahn and Katz (1953:612-628) derived two dimensions of 


leadership behavior in groups, namely, Employee Orientation 
SnOmeGoduculLoneOrientatizon, Cartwright and Zander (1953: 
539) reinterpreted these two dimensions of group behavior 
as the leader behavior dimensions, Group Maintenance and 
Group Achievement. Cunningham and Gephart (1973:146) 
examined nineteen typologies which proposed two dimensions 
of leader behavior similar to those developed at Ohio 
State and Michigan Universities. Among others, Initiating 
Structure, Production Orientation and Group Achievement 
dimensions were grouped together, as were the 
Consideration, Employee Orientation and Group Maintenance 
damens ions, oly teaderabehavion. Thist classitacation: of 
leader behavior dimensions suggests there is an equivalence 
among person- or relationship-oriented dimensions and work- 
or goal-oriented dimensions of leader behavior. 

According to Kerr et al. (1974:63), LBDQ research 


has been worthwhile for several reasons: (a) the leadership 
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scales are descriptive of behaviors which are readily 
identifiable, and raters can agree on what behaviors they 
have observed; (b) the scales have a common sense look 
about them which is appealing to the practising manager; 
(c) numerous studies have used the Ohio State Leadership 
scales, and much of the research has generated normative 
data; and (d) the scales have the advantage of being 
factor analytically determined. 

ihe mosey serrous criticisms* of°LBDQ™ research 


(Korman, 1966: 349-361) have been that the studies fail to 


take into account Situational variables and they lack a 
conceptual base. 

Vreetiswer vO abie 11rsou- of these Criticisms, Kerr et 
al. (1974:73) reviewed the LBDQ research literature which 
Eo Lapedsbenavior tO Giuuatlonal variables, and then 
developed situational propositions about leader behavior. 
several situational elements related to the behavior of 
leaders were delineated and classified as subordinate, 
supervisor and task considerations. Situational elements 
described as subordinate considerations included 
personality, expectations concerning leader behavior, 
hierarchical level of position, knowledge and experience. 
Important situational elements relating to supervisors 
were described as the similarity of the supervisor's 
attitudes and behavior to those in higher management and 
the supervisor's upward influence. Situational elements 


described as task considerations included time urgency, 


job autonomy, and degree of stress and ambiguity. 

Cretlcicmewitn respect to a dack of a conceptual 
base stems from the factor analytic techniques employed to 
Geseri pesdimenstonsmoreteader behavior... Preffer (1977:105) 
stated that this procedure tends to produce as many factors 
communcmaneaeyauedectdecalo find, in addition, Pfeffer 
moO7 AOS) estatedethat the resultant tactors. must be named, 
and deciding on a summative concept to represent a factor 
is partly a subjective process. Furthermore, Stogdill 
(1974:419) pointed out that although factor analysis 
suggests two dimensions of leader behavior which have been 
variously labelled, it is erroneous to regard leader 
behaviors within each cluster as identical patterns of 
benaveor, Autocratic, restrictive, task-oriented, socially 
distant, directive and structured leader behaviors are 
usually considered to constitute a work-oriented cluster 
of behaviors, but these behaviors have been shown to be 
associated with different effects on measures of group 
productivity, cohesiveness and satisfaction. 

Another criticism of leader behavior studies has 
been advanced by Barrow (1977:233). He stated that leader 
behavior dimensions have been utilized to distinguish 
effective from ineffective leadership by specifying actual 
leader behaviors and then attempting to determine which 
behaviors correlate with criteria such as subordinate 
performance and satisfaction. According to Barrow 


(1977:233), little can be concluded about process and 
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causality relationships using this research design. 


Leadership Effectiveness Approaches 


Two approaches to leadership effectiveness which 
emphasize process and causality relationships can be 
identified in the research literature. The normative 
approach, as described by Barrow (1977:235), prescribes 
what a leader should do to be effective ina given 
SUUao One healternabive view is to focus on the total 
leadership process including the leader, followers, the 
work situation and the interdependence among these sets of 
Veonlao le iemneg and) bachler §(1975:61) stated that in 
the process approach, prediction of effectiveness is a 
necessary part of the paradigm, but only as a means to the 
understanding of the psychological entities involved in the 
concept of leadership and their causal effects on other 


concepts rather than as an end in itself. 


Normative Approaches to Leadership 
The Managerial Grid developed by Blake and Mouton 


(1964) is a normative approach to leadership which 
incorporates the findings of the Ohio State studies of 
leader behavior. The points on the Grid are to be 
considered as descriptions of the assumptions underlying 
Weaderebehnaviony patterns wee lnus, Concerns forsProduction and 
Concern for People underlie the leader behaviors, 
Initiating Structure and Consideration. Blake and Mouton 


(1964:10) described five behavioral styles which may be 
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extmpived) Dysaebeader "ac follows sea), ampoverished. —. low 
€0mecrn es OFmpRoduction sand peoples. .4b) «Country Club.- low 
Concernwnosepmoductaon ~ehighwconcern for. people}. (c.), Task 
- high concern for production, low concern for people; 

(d) Middle Road - medium concern for production and people; 
and (e) Team - high concern for production and people. 
According to Blake and Mouton (1964:144), the ideal 
behavioral style to be used in most situations is the Team 
style since this style creates conditions of work where 
people have an understanding of the problem, a stake in the 
CULCOMesandwcan cee the results of their contributions. 
Meovevcn weet mee teal 1074703)  concinded that 1t seems an 
oversimplification to claim that the effective leader needs 
"merely" to behave in a highly considerate and structuring 
manner. The research literature suggests much more 

SU Duet Ob yi. 

The three-dimensional (3-D) Management Style theory 
(Reddin, 1970) was the first to add an effectiveness 
dimension to the concern for production and people 
dimensions of the model developed by Blake and Mouton. 
Reddin (1970:13) proposed four basic managerial styles, 
each one representing a mix of task-oriented and 
relationship-oriented styles. However, the basic issue in 
management behavior was the concept of effectiveness. 
Reddin (1970:2) stated that effectiveness is not a quality 
Aenea Scamp e eSmyONamcluUatLONyaratier duels the extent to 


which the manager achieves the output requirements of his 
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DOI LON. wAccording woe Reddins(4970:66).)dive. situational 
elements, namely, the type of organization, technology, 
Ssuperordinates, coworkers and subordinates can be assessed 
to indicate the required leadership style. 

Barrow stated that: 

Chewconcuri butronsscoreathas modelyare its specification 
of leader behaviors associated with each effective and 
ineffective style; comprehensive delineation of 
Situational factors which may affect the leader; and 
recognition that the effectiveness of behavior style is 
coOntimmezent upon the  sivuation: 

However, barrow s01977:235)) pointed out that little 
research has been done to test its predictions, perhaps due 
WOmboe complex? uy. He also criticizes the theory on the 
grounds that the model leaves little room for the leader's 
behavioral style to affect the work situation. 

Hersey and Blanchard (1977:104-108) also developed 
a tri-dimensional model of Leadership Effectiveness. An 
effectiveness dimension was added to the Initiating 
Stricture tack Dehnaviom and Gonsideration (relationship 
behavior) behavioral dimensions of the earlier Ohio State 
Headerehip modes, sHenseyrand) Blanchard(1077 2105) 
acknowledged their debt to Reddin's 3-D model. However, 
they argued that although attitudinal models such as 
Reddin's are not necessarily incompatible with behavioral 
models, differences occur when behavioral assumptions are 
drawn trom the attitudinal models. For example, although 


high concern for both people and production in organizations 


is very desirable, a high-task-high-relationship behavioral 
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style may not be the most appropriate, depending upon the 
Situation. 

According to Hersey and Blanchard (1977:108), 
empimicalsstudiesmeendstonshow that, there is nov one! best 
Sy be@ioteteadershipse Succescsfuletdeaders adapti their 
behavior to meet the needs of the group and of the 
particular environment. Leader behavior should change as 
the maturity of the group being led increases. As 
subordinates' maturity increases, leader behavior should be 
characterized by a decreasing emphasis on structuring 
behaviors, and an increasing emphasis on considerate 
behaviors, followed by a decreasing emphasis on considerate 
behaviors as well as structuring behaviors as full maturity 
is approached. Maturity is defined in terms of 
subordinates' achievement motivation, willingness and 
ability to take responsibility, and the experience level of 
TASseroup: 

im ceitrciempotmherse ytandabhanchardwestheory; 
Barrow (1977:236) stated that it neglects many situational 
variables influencing the relationships between leaders and 
subordinates. Moreover, the definition of maturity, which 
would be difficult to measure, has not been tested. 

A more general criticism of theories of leadership 
effectiveness is offered by Pfeffer (1977:106). He states 
that there is surprisingly little evidence on the magnitude 
Ofithe sefitectsvof leadership. iPfeffers(1977 7206) "gives 


tiveceressone forsanguing vthatitheayobserved effects of 
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leaders on organizational outcomes would be small as 


follows: 
First, those obtaining leadership positions are 
Serec Ledwmdnum le maps only cerpainelam ted styles of 
behavior may be chosen. Second, once in the leadership 
POsmGlOn mec hemavecbeulomand behavior of the leader are 
Constrained ..sAndethindyaleaders can typically affect 


On iyeawteWeOlmunemvartables that impact organizational 
performance. 


Approaches to the Leadership Process 
In contrast to the normative theories of leadership 
effectiveness, Fiedler's (1967) Contingency Model and 
House's (1971) Path-Goal Theory of Leadership Effectiveness 
focus upon the leadership process, that is, the interaction 
Oupleadery oO llowereand otner situational variables. 
milled le weangmehemensm 1974:61)) pated that: 
the Contingency Model leads to the major hypothesis 
that leadership effectiveness depends upon the leader's 
style of interacting with his group members and the 
favorableness of the group-task situation. 
Leadership style is measured by a scale designed to score 
pabeadervcwestecmp for unewleast preferred cowoGkers tune) . 
Situation favorableness is defined in terms of eight 
possible combinations of scores on three dimensions: 
(ajethenqualityeot leader-member relationships; ~(b)* the 
extent tomwhichwal taskeasestruc tured: wandn( choache position 
power of the leader in the group. Task-oriented (low LPC) 
leaders are predicted to be more effective in either 
highly favorable or highly unfavorable situations, whereas 


relations-oriented (high LPC) leaders are more effective in 


situations of moderate favorability. 


Ghacimeme lech al 705-7 Olenavercri tici zed the 
Contingency, Modelwon asthe srounds thay Ca) 16 1s not clear 
how the LPC score should be interpreted; (b) nonsignificant 
directional findings have been used to support the theory; 
andmicymcarciulepost=noc, orderings of situational 
Pea OG Omit yada bee naseOccUbred GO £ain support. ror the 
theory. Fiedler and Chemers (1974:74) acknowledged the 
CELL rCusiOneLneslLPGameasure: by stating that the road to 
understanding LPC has been a frustrating odyssey, but it 
MOWeappears that POsrs an index of a motivational 
hierarchy of behavioral preferences implying that some 
goals are more important to some individuals than others. 
In assessing reviews of the Contingency Model, Barrow 
(1977:234) suggests that the criticisms indicated the model 
may need to be revised or expanded, but the methodology 
does not appear to be flexible enough to allow for 
incorporation of new variables. Despite difficulties, 
Fiedler and Chemers (1974:89) claim that the Contingency 
Model is one of the best validated leadership theories. 
Furthermore, the Model continues to generate interest and 
research studies. 

The Path-Goal Theory of Leadership (described in 
detail in the following chapter) approaches the interaction 
Ofeleaden mio llowereandsounes situational variables in a 
different way. Barrow (1977:235) describes the theory as 


follows: 


on 


Based on the assumption that subordinate performance 

and satisfaction will be improved if the leader can 

clarify goal paths and provide valued reinforcement, a 

moderator-variable methodology is used to predict 

relationships between the leader's behaviors of 

consideration and initiating structure and performance/ 

Sablustactrouecoiteria’ 

ines ratn-Goalheory -citters from the Contingency 
MOCCI Mime cunagelceuSeconcerned With specitic leader 
behaviors rather than generalized leadership styles. Landy 
Sndmlrumbom to 7O1367) metate. wiate leader behavior refers to 
the particular acts of a leader, whereas leadership style 
refers to the more enduring underlying need structure of an 
individual which motivates behavior. Leader behavior 
studies have been criticized because the factor analytically 
derived dimensions lack a conceptual base. The Path-Goal 
mheory House, 1971:321-333) defines the psychological 
properties of the leader behavior dimensions--Consideration 
and Initiating Structure--in terms of their potential 
meaning for path-goal perceptions of subordinates. The 
leader behaves in a way that clarifies for subordinates 
the kind of behavior which leads to goal accomplishment and 
valued rewards, hence the term path-goal. 
A comparison of the Contingency Model and the Path- 

Goal Theory is difficult to make because the two are 
applicable at different levels within an organization. 
Osborn (House and Dessler, 1974:58) states that House and 
Dessler confine their hypothesis testing to individual 


psychological states, while Fiedler seems to concentrate 


upon group performance. Furthermore, situational variables 


are used differently in the two theories. Fiedler 

G2seC lc oe AMPLCoenuMper,Oresituational Variables (eroup 
acceptance, task structure and leader position power) which 
are presumed to interact with leadership style to determine 
performance. The Path-Goal Theory also proposes important 
Situational variables in leadership processes (subordinate 
Ciatacteristi CcoempEimaryesroup=characterivetics, the formal 
authority system and the subordinate's task), but presumes 
that these variables moderate the relationships between 
leaders and their subordinates. Unlike the Contingency 
Model, the Path-Goal Theory is sufficiently flexible to 
allow consideration of an unlimited number of situational 
variables. 

These various approaches to leadership clearly 
indicate that no general theory of leadership exists, 
rather several middle-range theories exist in the research 
Piterature. = 4Zeuterpere (1969: 2) "states that when a@theory 
ig called partial or middle-range, it is admitted that 
Gieresare=otner theories which are? note contradvcted by, ior 
synonymous with, the theory so described. This statement 
seems to sum up the state of theorizing on leadership. 
This situation may be inevitable when leadership is the 
concern of so many diverse groups such as psychologists, 
social psychologists, business and educational 
administrators=and practicing managers’. 

MiewpPathn=GoaletTheorys or beadership 1s Dute one of 


these several middle-range theories. The Theory may be 
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viewed as an extension of that research strand which is 
concerned with leader behaviors. The new additions to 
leader behavior research made by the development of the 
Path-Goal Theory are that situational factors are accounted 
for by the Theory, and a conceptual base is provided which 
enables explanation of why specific leader behaviors are 


most effective in given situations. 
AN ASSESSMENT OF PATH-GOAL LEADERSHIP THEORY 


In reviewing the Path-Goal Theory of Leadership, 
Behling and Schriésheim (1976:309) suggest that the 
foundations of the Theory may be questionable to the extent 
that expectancies and valences are not part of the work 
effort decision process. Further, the Theory was 
COpstuuctcd sn part, 0DOS& NOG, so that evidence used to 
support it was also used to build it. Nevertheless, the 
conclusion reached was that although the evidence for the 
Path-Goal Theory was neither plentiful nor completely 
supportive, in general terms the Theory is supported. 

In another review of the Path-Goal Theory of 
Leadership, Barrow (1977:235) states that support has been 
found with respect to subordinates' satisfaction but not 
the performance of subordinates. However, the assertion 
made was that the emphasis on moderator variables 
influencing leader-subordinate relationships has created a 
much needed new direction for leadership research. 


According to Dessler (1976:173), the ideas that the 


appropriate level of leader structuring behavior depends 
upon how ambiguous the task is, and that the necessary 
Tevel of leader consideration behavior varies with the 
Moccia temoatlectaculonmot pulic, task wehave ooun received 
SUPDOLT. 

When the manuscripts for these reviews were 
prepared, several studies of the Path-Goal Theory of 
Leadership appear not to have been available to the 
authors. The comments made by Behling and Schriesheim 
1761090 iccem co be applicable to the account of the 
Peony liven by House ana Dessler (1974:29-62), but not to 
themeovOstimonce ols houcse and Nitchell (1974:81-97). The 
latter presentation refers to several manuscripts 
Proeeshoumine lo / 5 eandelo7o,. end no post noc theory 
construction is attempted. The account given by Dessler 
(1976:173) does not make reference to several studies 
published subsequent to 1974. Nevertheless, the conclusions 
drawn still seem to be valid. 

Consideration of the present state of research 
suggests that definitive assessments of the Path-Goal Theory 
cannot, as yet, be made. The studies published to date have 
indicated that notyall thempostulatedsmoderaton varlabies 
haveswbeen teacedy  suvenaco,unem hneorye1s suiticiently 
Hlexiple toma llower1urther expansion, inethe scope of jJeader 
behaviors, moderator variables and subordinate attitudes and 
HonavilcotwaccOUunvedmeOrsitwaits stactementy.. Clearly,) the 


Path-Goal Theory has generated, and will continue to- 
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generate, further research to test and extend its basic 
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CHAPTER een 
A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


Diecnesecnapver a detailed statement of the Path-— 
Coal@ineorvyelsepresenved, Those aspects of the Path-Goal 
Heol ymOigteadercnip selected for testing in this study are 
described, and the development of research hypotheses based 
upon this choice is undertaken. The hypotheses developed 
for testing in this study were derived from the statement 
of the Path-Goal Theory and the relevant studies which have 
tested the basic propositions of the Theory. When the 
relevant studies are considered, the aspect of a study 
ewe Value LOnawparticularvsection: ts’ dealt with) ini that 
section, and as a consequence, references to the same study 
CCcUuaniny dake ereniysect ions: 

Finally, the major hypotheses and the several 
specific hypotheses derived from the major hypotheses are 


presented together at the end of the chapter. 
THE PATH-GOAL THEORY OF LEADERSHIP 


The basic components of the Path-Goal Theory were 
introduced Mineithes iret. sect itoncmomrOnapterseieandwlile se A 
comparison of the Path-Goal Theory with other leadership 
TROL Lec Wa creal ls On mader nme ha pt ewewe.« elie this “sectionva 
more detailed account of the Path-Goal Theory is presented. 


The presentation is based upon revised statements of the 
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Path-Goal Theory of Leadership made by House and Dessler 
(1974:29-62) and by House and Mitchell (1974:81-97). The 
DUGpOSemonethe presentaGcion silsisto, provide, the basis fora 
conceptual framework from which research hypotheses may be 


developed. 


Basler copos1 vi ons 
The two essential features of the Path-Goal Theory 


delineated in previous chapters relate to the motiyational 


effects and to the complementary nature of leader behavior. 


Leader behavior is motivational and satisfying to 
subordinates to the extent that it leads to highly valued 


outcomes. The complementary nature of leader behavior is 


reflected in the way in which the effects of leader behavior 


are moderated by situational factors. These two features 
are incorporated into the statement of the two basic 
propositions made by House and Mitchell (1974:84) as 
follows: 

Cayaleader behavior istacceptable andasatisiying to 


sUpordinaces oO bhe exten. thatecwhe cubordinates see 
such behavior as either an immediate source of 


Sa pret aActulLoMm OCGA cmInSscrumen tale ON nuUcUremsooulot aol on. 


(bp) Sthewleadents behavifonewill besmotuvatronalbest ha 
iS, Increasemeti oni sbOmUlncmex cel taclatmel) msuch 
behavior makes satisfaction of subordinates" needs 
contingent on effective performance and G2) = such 
behavior complements the environment of subordinates 
by providing the coaching, guidance support and 
rewards necessary for effective performance. 


Mhe | Pacgh=Goal Theory of Leadership is, in essence, 
a tentative explanation of the effects of leader behavior. 


The explanation is tentative because, according to House 
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and Dessler (1974:30), the listing of the variables 
dependent on leader behavior is incomplete. However, both 
presentations listed three effects of leader behavior on 
PicwavymoUdeseandecx Pee taumons of Subordinaves as= Cl)" 7 0b 
Satisfaction, (2) ’aceeptance of the leader by subordinates 
ancmo me <pecuaulonscmpy ecuvordinates that effort leads to 
effective performance and that effective performance is the 


path to rewards. 


Contingency Factors 
Theetheory, =acsvorictnably stated by House (1971: 


B21 5 3O)emwas revised sandecxtendedsto account tor the 
characteristics of subordinates and environmental factors 
in assessing the effects of leader behavior. House and 
Dessler (1974:29) state that several "intermediating" 
variables can alter the relationships between leader 
behavior and the indirect effects of leader behavior that 
have been studied, for example, overall satisfaction and 
performance. These variables are referred to as 
Meonturngency factors" ins thew statement or thes heory. YA 
"contingency factor" is defined by House and Dessler as a 
variable which moderates the relationship between two other 
variables such as leader behavior and subordinate 
SsatistactLronm. "The=tworcontmngencyevariaples™proposed=eby 
House and Mitchell (1974:85) were personal characteristics 
of subordinates, and the environmental pressures and 
demands with which subordinates must cope in order to 


accomplish the work goals and satisfy their needs. House 


and Dessler (1974:31) referred to these variables as two 
Glasses potesituational variables. Both presentations of the 
theory acknowledged that other situational variables may 
ausoebe important determinants of the effects of leader 


behavior, but they are not presently known. 


Characteristics of Subordinates 

Whether or not leader behavior is perceived to be 
Satisfying and acceptable to subordinates, either 
immediately or in the future, partially depends upon the 
characteristics of subordinates, 

Houses andeviatonet) (1974:85) state Ghat the 
welationship between leader behavior and the satisfaction 
of subordinates is moderated by the degree to which a 
subordinate sees the environment as responding to his or 
her behavior. On a locus-of-control measure, subordinates 
who believe that what happens to them occurs because of 
their behavior are called “internals,” whereas subordinates 
who believe that what happens occurs by luck or chance are 
Calledutex ternal sa" aa Mitte hele tad Lem Ghom ono 20 —Onte menOurid 
that internals are more satisfied than externals with 
participative leader behavior, and externals are more 
satisfied than internals with directive leader behavior. 

Houser and Dessler (1974:31) ustate that subordinates 
Wit ieiechnecdse tomar liat@omeand socialpapproval would 
see friendly, considerate leader behavior as an immediate 


source of satisfaction. Leader directiveness would be more 


es ae : 
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satisfying to those subordinates with high needs for 
achievement since such behavior may clarify path-goal 
relationships and provide goal-oriented feedback. Leader 
directiveness would also be viewed as satisfying to 
subordinates who valued extrinsic rewards, if such leader 
Denavioreassisted=them to 2ain recognition, promotion, 
security or pay increases. 

Both presentations of the theory suggest that 
Ssubordinates' perceptions of their own ability with respect 
to assigned tasks is an important moderator of the effects 
of leader behavior. The higher the degree of perceived 
ability relative to task demands, the less the subordinate 
will view leader directiveness and coaching behavior as 
acceptable. If the perceived ability of the subordinate is 
high, then directive leader behavior is likely to have 
fioctlesetrect on the Motivation of the Subordinate and to 
be perceived as excessively close control. In this sense, 
the acceptability of the leader is determined by the 
personal perceptions of the subordinate's own ability, 


Ui Lo a charac Loblcid Ceol aarcuLOLU Mae ue, 


Environmental Factors 

The second contingency variable, the environment 
OLeLNeESUDOLOIna te CONS SUSmOlmunOoce ol ouablonal Lactors 
which are not within the control of the subordinate but 
WinCheareminNDONLanumtO needa sallctactlon: or ablli ty oto 


perform effectively. House and Dessler (1974:32) stated 
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that three broad classifications of relevant environmental 
moderators are: 
in VinewsubordinateLs task: 
ZeaebnesLOormaleauthnority system of the organization; and 
Dae lhesprimacrcyeaworkKecroup, 

The aspects of the environment that have invariant 
moderating effects independent of the characteristics of 
subordinates have yet to be determined empirically. 
Nevertheless, the three classifications of environmental 
moderators are hypothesized as having either independent 
moceratvingectiiectsyorpinteracting significantly with a 
sUboudinate (Secharacteristiesias+jointemoderators of-the 
effects of leader behavior. 

Assessment of the environmental conditions makes 
it possible to predict the kind and amount of influence 
that specific leader behaviors will have on the motivation 
Of suboedinates (House and Dessler, 1974:33;) House and 
Mitchell, 1974:87). 

Bach of the three, classes of contingency tactors 
eould act upon the=~subordinate in anysol threeswaycm  Farst, 
these factors may serve as stimuli that motivate and direct 
the subordinate to perform task operations necessary for 
the attainment of goals. Second, these factors constrain 
VarlabulLiatyeinesubordinatenbehaviorae Constraintssare 
motivational to the extent that they clarify path-goal 
relationships. A subordinate's expectation that effort 


Meads to rewards is clearly established, and role conflict 
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and ambiguity are reduced. Constraints may also be 

Counce cpRoductiVela nesthat, initiativesand: increased: effort, 
which increases rewards, is restricted. Finally, 
environmental factors may serve as the source of rewards 
for achieving desired performance. These rewards may be 
viewed as reinforcing desired behavior. When rewards 
required tor satisiying subordinates and necessary cues to 
do the job come from sources other than the leader, for 
example, the primary work group, then the effect of the 
Tose GwOneamsuDOndtnate Samotlvacion willabe a function of 
how deficient the environment is with respect to 

Ino VveawlOnal Stimuli s-constraints or rewards, 

With respect to environmental contingency factors, 
PoucemonomMi Chel tho. oo estate. wnat: thee Path—-Goail: 
Theory makes three assertions: 

1. When goals and paths to desired goals are apparent 
because of the routine nature of the task, clear group 
norms or objective controls of the formal authority 
system, attempts by the leader to clarify paths and 
goals will be both redundant and seen by subordinates 
as imposing unnecessarily close control. 

Although performance levels may be increased by 
preventing malingering on the job, such leader behavior will 
decrease satisfaction and induce dysfunctional activities 
by subordinates. 

2. The more dissatisfying the task the more the 
subordinates will resent behavior by the leader 


directed at increasing productivity or enforcing 
compliance to organizational rules and procedures. 
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3. Leader behavior is predicted to increase 

subordinaves™ satistaction with the job context and to 

be motivational to the extent that it increases the 

SuboOrdinates!s expectations that their effort will lead 

to valued rewards. 
summary of Path-Goal Relationships 

ine@baste VGovoSsit1ons of. the Path-—Goal Theory, 

assertions about what effects leader behaviors have on 
subordinates, and the specification of contingency factors 
provide a heuristic framework on which to base research. 
Figure 1 presents in summary form the path-goal 
relationships which comprise the heuristic framework. The 


original presentation of the summary made by House and 


Mitchell (1974:89) has been redrafted to increase the 


Glarity olm presentation. Two of the» three proposed 
influences of environmental factors have also been 
rewritten to include additional words used by House and 


Dessler (974: 33). 
A CHOLCE 


Not all aspects of the Path-Goal Theory of 
Leadership can be tested in one study. Any attempt to do 
so would place unreasonable demands on the time and 
resources available to subjects chosen for the study. For 
this reason a choice must be made among the variables 
related to one another in the statement of the Theory. The 
framework presented in Figure 1, together with the several 
STudieceutrligine Path-Goal Theory=propositions, provided 


ihesbaclce-fhonm- thes choice. 
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At a symposium at which the House and Dessler 


account of the Path-Goal Theory was presented, a question 


was raised about why the paper did not concentrate more on: 


such variables as group process or environmental issues. 
House (House and Dessler, 1974:62) responded that it was a 
matter of personal choice for the researcher. He also 
indicated that choice is governed in part by the 
availability of precise measuring instruments. These 
eosin eae also comprised Dato nes Dass: tor 
choices made in this study of school system personnel. 
Tneeddi 1 ON we becoow! (19773235) —statedethat support 
has been provided for the predictions of the Path-Goal 
Paceoryecelaving to the satrefaction of subordinates but not 
for the performance of subordinates. For this reason, the 
most appropriate research design seemed to be one that 
allowed investigation of the relationships between leader 
Dehaviorgand the ssatactaction of subordinates, According 
TOrlousemand) Dessler (1974; 30)5 specitic peyenological 
states that may be affected by the leader are the 
Siilelepaohiiglemicio wkeh Gig uenanbgusuAe! | jyolo Seyeheaboesyennaolet hakel tqutis 
Savistactlon Wiunec stoi melc rewards a ehnomca Uist a Cin lOn 
dimensions most applicable to the Theory, and therefore 
incorporated into the conceptual framework, were Intrinsic 
Satuctacul on mex trmneic oat stfaction and Ceneral 
Satistaction.» Figure 2 presents a framework for an 
empirical, but selective, test of the Path-Goal Theory. 


This framework forms a part of the summary of the Path-Goal 
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Theory relationships presented in Figure 1 except for one 
Maj Om modification.) The following sections discuss the 
rationale for making the modification. The moderating 
effects of the contingency factors selected are also 


discussed. 
MODURICAT LON OF > CAUSALITY 


The major modification to the summary of the Path- 
Goal relationships presented in Figure 1 was to substitute 
the words "are associated with" for the word "cause" in the 
heading phrase, "leader behavior and contingency factors 
cause subordinate attitudes and behavior." This 
MoOdunLcavlonare, Incorporatedeinto-Figurenc. 

The rationale for the modification is given by 
MegeacticiwnilO 74 205.5 eihe direction of.causalLity.between 
leader behavior and the attitudes of subordinates as well 
as work group performance has not been clearly established. 

In a test of the Path-Goal Theory designed to 
investigate the direction of causality, Downey et al. 
(61,077.06 t1k7 1s )uat OUNd Et hart einemcausa lure] at ionshipeeoRoposccs aid 
not exist. Leader behavior was found to be related to 
subordinates' work attitudes and job performance, but these 
relationships were highly interactive rather than causal. 
The modification incorporated into Figure 2 takes account 
of these findings. 

An important consequence of this modification 


re latecmtoutne suse of athe technical terms; “moderation” .and 


¥GOntingency factors." 5. Contingency factors. were defined 
by House and Mitchell (1974:85) as variables which moderate 
the relationship between two other variables. In this 
thesis these technical terms are used in the data analysis 
Chapcercmande ineachapLerm;L,.) busawhenmeche. terms are used 


causal relationships are not implied. 


LEADER BEHAVIOR 


Initial studies to test Path-Goal Theory predictions 


conducted by House (1971: 321-338), were based upon two 
leader behavior factors, namely, Initiating Structure and 
Consideration. These behaviors were operationalized by the 
Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire (LBDQ), as 
described in Chapter II. Other studies have used the 
revised version of the LBDQ instrument developed by 
Stogdill (1963:2), known as the LBDQ-XII instrument, or the 
Supervisory Leader Behavior Questionnaire (SBDQ) adaptation 
of the LBDQ. 

The use of these instruments in tests of the 
predictions of the Path-Goal Theory has been criticized by 
Schriesheim and Von Glinow (1977:398-400), because the 
instruments do not. accurately operationalize the Theory's 
leadencshi peconstruets eeDowney) ected. (19'7.5:200 ). state. that 
the Path-Goal Theory requires the use of specific leader 
behaviors. Unexpected findings were attributed to the many 
participative leader behavior items contained in the leader 


Consideration dimension. Downey et al. (1975:260) suggest 
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that participative leader behavior clarifies path-goal 
relationships and contaminates the effects of supportive 
leader behavior. Schriesheim and Kerr (1974:756-765) 
examined the psychometric properties of the LBDQ, LBDQ-XII, 
SBDQ, and the Leadership Opinion Questionnaire (LOQ) and 
found that all but the LBDQ-XII include items which measure 
extraneous leader behavior dimensions. These dimensions 
were described as punitive, autocratic and production- 
oriented leader behaviors. 

House and Dessler (1974:43) developed an instrument 
to take account of the types of criticism cited above. 
Three types of leader behavior were chosen for their test 
of the Path-Goal Theory of Leadership, namely, Instrumental, 
Supportive and Participative Leadership. The leader 
behavior items selected to operationalize these constructs 
were taken primarily from the LBDQ-XII questionnaire. The 
Instrumental Leadership Scale was similar to the LBDQ-XII 
Pit ciab incest ruct ture scale.= bDutndittfered 1tromvotherm- versions 
iiuhacc ior Lduiot ai nedude 6 temo™reilectaime aucocravic sor 
punitive leader behavior. The Supportive Leadership Scale, 
unlikeycvnereLBDOe and SBpOmvernsions -=dide ioc unc lude 
participative items. The Participative Leadership Scale 
comprised items developed specifically by House and Dessler 
(1974:43), as well as items from the LBDQ Consideration 
Scale which reflected participative leadership. 

Imethis@study of school system personnel these 


three kinds of leader behavior were chosen and the House and 


Dessler questionnaire was adopted as a suitable 
Operationalization of the leader behavior constructs. The 
PUStuuNentershnurihnerndiscussedlin Chapter Vv... veHowever, 
the scale named "Instrumental Leadership" was renamed 
wieader Directivesbehavior,” thus avoiding confusion with 
the term "instrumentality" which has a different though 
related usage in expectancy theory. 

This change is also consistent with the 
presentation of the Path-Goal Theory made by House and 
Mitchell (1974:81-97). Directive Leadership is 
characterized by a leader who gives specific guidance about 
what should be done and how it should be done. Supportive 
Leadership is indicative of warmth in relationships with 
subordinates. Participative Leadership is characterized by 
consultation with subordinates benore AGurOneils: Vakery, 


Full definitions are given in Chapter I. 
CONTINGENCY FACTORS 


Contingency factors associated with differences in 
relationships between leader behavior and the satisfaction 
of subordinates are occupational level and perceptions of 
rolemand@taskmehnanactesictuccem [nesemiactorsualre discussed 


in the following sections. 


Necupatlonal Level 


Occupational level has been found to be an 


important moderating variable in relationships between 


BO 


leader behavior and satisfaction although results have been 
confusing. For example, Nealey and Blood (1968:414-422) 
Pounce lcadersinitiavanzestrictures toe bempositivelyirelated 
to satisfaction at a low supervisory level but negatively 
related to satisfaction at a higher level. However, -.House 
Cea 71 O-[ONmtToundna Sstrongepositivetcorrelation 
between Initiating Structure and satisfaction of high-level 
SUbncCCLS. Kerr Gteal. m01974. 60) 8statedi thatiwhile a 
majority of studies which considered job level as a 
moderating variable are in agreement about its importance, 
no clear consensus yet exists concerning the nature of its 
moderating effects. 

Szilagyi and Sims’ (1974:622-634) developed 
hypotheses for testing the Path-Goal Theory on the basis 
that task ambiguity and role ambiguity increase with 
occupational level. Their findings supported this 
proposition. In this sense, the moderating effects of 
occupational level may be reflected in the moderating 
emnectseor role ambicuityaanditaskeampicurtyoon 
relationships between leader behavior and satisfaction. 

Downey et al. (1975:252-262) examined the effect of 
leader behavior on subordinates' performance under 
Condi tionssormpothnistructurcdmandaunciructured wasks.@ The 
assumption made was that managers performed unstructured 
tacke | Themmode pada napetrectcmotmoceupa ti onal®t levels were 
reflected in the findings relating to task structure. Some 


support was found for the moderating effects of occupational 
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level on relationships between leader Consideration 
benavloveanduvnessatistaction of subordinates.» Dessler and 
ValenZimulo7/7:253)euested the hypothesis that the higher 
the occupational level of the group, the more positive the 
relationship between Initiating Structure and intrinsic 
Hocecat) suet POM mou LeLOUnGdsnOeSsuppDOrtEroratnisunypothesis. 

On the basis of these studies two hypotheses for 
testing in this study were stated as follows: 


1.0 Perceptions of role conflict and role ambiguity 
differ at selected occupational levels. 


PeOmrercepeLOnSssOlestask characteristics differ at 
selected occupational levels. 


In the research design adopted for this study three 
occupational levels were delineated, namely the clerical, 
professional and administrative occupational levels. 
Specific hypotheses suitable for testing were developed on 
the basis that differences exist between mean scores on two 
role dimensions and three task characteristics dimensions. 
The hypotheses stated that the highest mean scores on Role 
Ambiguity, Role Conflict and Task Autonomy would be found 
at the administrative level, and the lowest mean scores at 
the clerical level. The reverse situation was predicted 
for mean scores on Task Structure and Task Repetitiveness. 
These hypotheses are stated in full at the end of this 
chapter. 

In addition, predictions were made that these three 
occupational levels would be associated with differences 


in relationships between leader behavior and the 
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satisfaction of subordinates. These hypotheses are stated 
in the following sections relating Leader Directive 
Behavior, Leader Supportive Behavior, and Leader 


PareicipauyivesBenavior to types of Satisfaction. 


ROteTPerceptLons 


Kahn et al. (1964) discussed several studies 
relating to organizational stress and the dysfunctions of 
Bote chm uStnceunewcomcepisuOLerote eontlict and role 
ambiguity. Job-related tension was found to be related to 
Lovemanpl Sus pyr Olemconmiuict, Orankeandistatuslinzan 
CElanizatrons weAccorainento schuler s(1977:66), role 
conflict and ambiguity are generally associated with low 
Del LormanceeandesaplstactuLon, and —Avehs turnover, *tension 
and anxiety. 

mavan avtempowtvondeal(withtiroleycontlict and 
aMmprsuiety in@asmonemempiricall¥manner, Rizzouet?al.i(1970: 
155-159) developed measures of these concepts based upon 
members' perceptions of sources of conflict and ambiguity 
Withtnean Ofeanization. +Four sources of role conttict ior 
members of organizations were identified as 
(1) incompatibility between a member's internal standards 
or values and expected or defined behavior, (2) incongruency 
between the time and resources available and the behavior 
defined for aimemben, ©(C3) vecontlicting expectations asta 
result of membership of several different work groups, and 
(4) conflicting requests, incompatible policies or varying 


standards of evaluation applied to members. Role ambiguity 
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was stated to be reflected in (1) the degree of certainty 
A00UGEGULICS jeauthonuty, allocation joni timesand 
relationships with others, (2) the existence or specificity 
OiMmeut des wedirectivesior policies, sand. (3) the ability to 
DEecdtc wesaneulons asce0uLcomes of behavior. Thus the Role 
Conflict and Ambiguity Scales developed provided 

OpeGat tonal sactinitions of ethese constructs. These scales 
aneeiuroner discussed in Chapter IV. 

The importance of role conflict and ambiguity as 
critical variables in a model of organizational behavior 
was discussed by House and Rizzo (1972:467-505). Role 
conflict and ambiguity were studied as mediating variables 
in relationships between organizational and leadership 
Deacuices,eand (tt) the satisfaction of subordinates, 

(2) perceived effectiveness, (3) anxiety and (4) propensity 
Tome aveommiouse ands) h1Z20(1972:503) "coneluded that the 
results demonstrated the mediating effects of role conflict 
and ambiguity and provided additional support for the 
Path-Goal Theory. 

No hypotheses were developed in this study to test 
the relationships between the satisfaction of subordinates 
and role conflict as well as role ambiguity. Nevertheless, 
the relationships found were noted and used to interpret 
more adequately than otherwise possible findings connected 
with the satisfaction of subordinates. Research hypotheses 
MELenOeVve Oped sto utest tne association of role conflict and 


role ambiguity with moderation of relationships between 
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leader behavior and types of satisfaction. These 
hypotheses are discussed in the following sections relating 


to leader behavior, 


Task Characteristics 

Pierce and Dunham (1976:83-97) reviewed the 
Pviverature on task characteristics and concluded that task 
designs, that is, enriched and enlarged jobs are more 
frequently associated with positive affective, behavioral 
and motivational responses than are narrowly defined tasks. 
Some findings suggested that increased task variety is not 
necessarily associated with increases in satisfaction and 
motivation. However, affective responses appear to be 
more strongly associated with task design than are 
behavioral responses. In particular, Pierce and Dunham 
(1976:87) note that task design is more strongly related to 
Sauistaction with work than to other affective, behavioral 


CLaMOulVvatLlonal varirabpled, 


Hulin and Blood (1968:41-55) suggest that many 
ambiguities in research findings may be traced to a lack of 
agreement among researchers on the conceptualization and 
measurement of task design. House (House and Dessler, 1974: 
38) acknowledges that his original tests of the Path-Goal 
Theory were somewhat weak, because the theoretical 
constructs concerning task characteristics were inferred 
rather than measured directly. Job autonomy was taken as 
shel soglewVeyerwena: vena arskel.< ambiguity, and job scope as a variable 


lead micetOmuack ssabusractlLon. sims et al. (1976:197) state 
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that the most widely known job characteristics scales are 
those developed by Turner and Lawrence (1965), later 
reviewed by Hackman and Lawler (1971:259-286). Six 
dimensions of job characteristics were described as variety, 
autonomy, task identity, feedback, dealing with others, and 
friendship opportunities. The first four dimensions were 
labelled "core dimensions" but the last two were not 
viewed as centrally related to job satisfaction, and 
therefore were not similarly labelled. Of these four core 
dimensions, two were chosen for incorporation into the 
research design of this study, namely, task variety and 
task autonomy. This choice is consistent with choices made 
in other tests of the Path-Goal Theory. 

Task sotrucwUresWwacean = mMpOrtlantvs: tuatLonal=tactor 
imetne cevelopment ot Fiedler's»(1967) "Contingency Model 
of Leadership. Task structure meant the extent to which the 
leader can control the operation by subdividing and 
coordinating the work. Tasks which are highly structured, 
explicit, or programmed, provide a more favorable situation 
for the exertion of leader influence than tasks which are 
vague, nebulous and unstructured. Fiedler (1967:22-35) 
Statedethat tack cL ruGtubemremains cConetanlawitnin Specific 
types of organizations. However, this assertion does not 
appear to be reasonable with respect to perceptions of the 
task structure in a large urban school system. As stated 
in an earlier section of this chapter, research hypotheses 


were developed to test for differences among selected 
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occupational levels. 

DiemunLecmuacskecharacteristicemstactons) 1mcorporated 
priuOeunesrescarcn design of this study, namely, Structure, 
Repetitiveness and Autonomy, were made operational in the 
Task Description Questionnaire developed by Stinson and 
Jonnscon (19750; -3)_ @ihis instrument is further discussed 
Tomchapveret Ve laskestructure refers to the use of 
specific procedures in performing a task, whereas Task 
Repetitiveness indicates the degree to which these 
procedures are repeated. Task Autonomy describes the 
extent to which individuals are free to make their own 
decisions regarding task performance. Full definitions of 
these constructs are given in Chapter I. 

Research hypotheses incorporating these task 
characteristics were developed on the basis of the studies 
and reviews cited in this section. These hypotheses 
predicted relationships between task characteristics and 
the Satistaction of Subordinates. The*majyor hypothesis was 
stated as follows: 

SrOeINemtacsk "Cnaracler ropes: CIMehGlOno ms  acKmou nucle, 
Task Repetitiveness and Task Autonomy are differentially 
related to subordinate @satistaction av selected 
occupational levels. 

Theispeciilc nypDOuNesecs misuatca ime iull ap the end 
OfmuhrsichapLem mpredi eta thatalasi seruc ture cand 
Repetitiveness are negatively correlated with selected 
types of satisfaction, whereas Task Autonomy is positively 


correlated with these types of satisfaction. 
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In addition, research hypotheses were developed to 
test the association of Task Structure, Repetitiveness and 
Autonomy with moderation of relationships between leader 
behavior and types of satisfaction. These hypotheses are 
discussed in the following sections relating to leader 


behavior. 


LEADER BEHAVIOR AND SUBORDINATE SATISFACTION 


The two basic propositions of the Path-Goal Theory 
may be restated to incorporate only those contingency 
maAcwOnSwandetacets Ol satvictaction chosen for investigation 
Pim ilomso LUC Velie eure 2 On page jr a summary 
statement of the path-goal relationships incorporating 
these variables is presented. These relationships and the 
modified basic propositions may be coalesced into one 
statement in the form of a general hypothesis as follows: 

The type (positive or negative) and degree of 
association between leader behaviors and the 
Sabletaccl Om) Ofte cupOldinavessditters accordimomlo 
eupoOrdimatesu-percepironseot Gl) wrolesconplicceand 
ambpLeulny and (2) 8the task» characteristics curuciure, 
repetitiveness and autonomy. 


These selec tederolepande taskecharacucli cadcsenagtors 


may be related to occupational levels in the school system 


under study by the statement of a second general hypothesis: 


Perceptions of role conflict and ambiguity and the task 
characteristics, task structure, repetitiveness and 
autonomy differ at selected occupational levels. 

Three kinds of leader behavior were chosen for 


investigation in the school system under study, namely, 
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directive, supportive and participative behavior. Specific 
hypotheses relating the satisfaction of subordinates to 
these three kinds of leader behavior may be derived from 
the two general hypotheses. The rationale for these 


specific hypotheses is developed in the following sections. 


Directive Leader Behavior 

House and Mitchell (1974:90) stated that leader 
directiveness is positively correlated with satisfaction of 
subordinates engaged in ambiguous tasks and negatively 
correlated with satisfaction of subordinates engaged in 
clear tasks. The Theory states that when role demands are 
ambiguous and in conflict, and when tasks are highly varied 
and unstructured, and when subordinates have autonomy in 
the performance of tasks, a leader behaving in a directive 
manner clarifies the paths that lead to goal accomplishment. 
Directive leader behavior was therefore predicted to be 
positively correlated with subordinate satisfaction. 
However, clear role demands, and structured and repetitious 
tasks what provide form littler subordinavesauvcnomy,. dO .n01 
require Clariticavion Obepatnc, voOezOalourOrscuDOndi nates. 
Leader directive behavior in these circumstances is viewed 
more as unnecessarily close supervision. Directive 
behavior was therefore predicted to be negatively 
Correlated with une satistacilon of subordinates in these 
circumstances. 


Several studies have tested these predictions. Role 


ambiguity was found to moderate relationships between leader 
directive behavior and the satisfaction of subordinates in 
studies conducted by House (1971:328), Szilagyi and Sims 
Glo7 O30) wand oimssand SZilasyi (1975:434). In addition, 
House (1971:335) found that job autonomy, which was taken 

as an indicator of task ambiguity, showed moderating 
effects. Dessler (House and Dessler, 1974:38-39) developed 
a task certainty measure to test these hypotheses, and found 
that task certainty, when interacting with subordinate 
authoritarianism, moderated relationships between directive 
behavior and the satisfaction of subordinates. House and 
Dessler (1974:53) used an improved version of this 
instrument, described as a task structure scale, to 
demonstrate support for these hypothesized relationships. 
Greene (1974:47) also found support for these hypotheses 
with respect to task structure. 

In contrast to the studies cited above, other 
studies were not generally supportive of the hypothesis 
that leader directiveness is positively correlated with the 
satisfaction of subordinates engaged in ambiguous tasks and 
negatively correlated for subordinates engaged in clear 
tasks. Stinson and Johnson (1975a:247) found the opposite 
relationships to those hypothesized with respect to task 
structure and task repetitiveness. Moreover, task autonomy 
did not have any moderating effects. Downey et al. 
(19757259) found that taskestructure did not moderate 


relationships between directive behavior and the 
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Satisfaction of subordinates. Four other unpublished 
studies cited by Schriesheim and Von Glinow (1977:400) 
Pet fecusthe Quail red nature Of Support tor the Path-Goal 
Theory hypotheses. 

On the basis of these studies and the Path-Goal 

Theory predictions, a hypothesis was stated as follows: 
4,0 Leader Directive Behavior is differentially 
relatedstoOrsuDvoGdinate satistaction, contingent upon 
subordinate Role Conflict and Role Ambiguity, and the 
UaSstciarac teria vl CSed i mens_LOns slack opructure, Task 
Repetitiveness, and Task Autonomy. 

Specific hypotheses were derived from this 
hypothesis. Negative correlation coefficients between 
Leader Directive Behavior and the satisfaction of 
subordinates were predicted at the clerical occupational 
level, under conditions of low Role Ambiguity, Role 
POnteect, and tack Autonomy, and under’ hish Task 
Repetitiveness and Task Structure conditions. Positive 
correlation coefficients were predicted for administrative 
and professional personnel and under the opposite role and 


task characteristics conditions. These specific hypotheses 


are=oiven an detail atthe end of this chapter: 


Supportive Leader Behavior 

According to Schriesheim and Von Glinow (1977: 398), 
most research studies have tested the hypotheses that the 
lower the task structure of subordinates, the lower the 
relationship between supportive leader behavior and 


subordinate satisfaction. The Theory, as developed by 
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House and Mitchell (1974:91), hypothesizes that supportive 
leader behavior will have its most positive effect on the 
Satisfaction of subordinates who work on stressful, 
Prustratingatasks. = According to=sHouse and Dessler (1974: 
41), this hypothesis is based on the assumption that 
subordinates who are autonomous in the performance of tasks 
which are complex and varied, are likely to find the 
era iRicncemoOle thei ne obemMoOremintrinsically satisfying 

The moderating effects of task characteristics on 
relationships between supportive leader behavior and the 
satisfaction of subordinates have been tested in several 
studies. House (1971:337) found that increased job scope 
was accompanied by significantly reduced correlations 
between leader Consideration behavior and subordinate 
ea nilcuac LUCnM Ee HOUSscaanambesslern(¢1974: 54 )@concludedythat 
task structure moderated the relationships between 
suppoctive Headership andsintrinsic satisfaction. .@Positive 
correlation coefficients between supportive leadership 
and intrinsic satisfaction were smaller in low task 
structures sroupssthansin highttaskistnucturessrnoups. 
Greene 1G1974:47 hetounds tasksstmuctune hadsawsimi lar 
moderating .effect. According to Stinson and Johnson 
(1975a:248), task repetitiveness and task structure 
moderated relationships between leader Consideration 
behavior and satisfaction as predicted by Path-Goal Theory, 
but only limited evidence was found that task autonomy 


moderated the relationships. However, Downey et al. 
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(1975:260) found no evidence that task structure moderated 
the relationships in the manner predicted. Nevertheless, 
the correlation between leader Consideration behavior and 
satisfaction with supervision was higher among machine 
Operators than managers. Partial support was therefore 
indicated. 

Thesgetiecieoiarole ambisuityeons the. relationship 
between leader Consideration behavior and the satisfaction 
of subordinates was investigated by Szilagyi and Sims 
(1974:630), but no evidence of any moderating effect was 
hound’, 

NOmINGtCaGlOnmOolesupport.1or tne Path-—Goal 
hypothesis that supportive leader behavior will have its 
MOctmeDOSHLIVe ehbect On the satisfaction of subordinates 
WwhOuwork On Stresstul, Trustrating tasks was found by 
Downey and his coworkers, or Szilagyi and Sims. However, 
remarkably high correlation coefficients between leader 
Consideration behavior and all the facets of satisfaction 
investigated were reported. 

On the basis of findings in the studies reviewed 
and Path-Goal Theory predictions, the following hypothesis 
was formulated: 

5.0 Leader Supportive Behavior is differentially 
related to subordinate satisfaction, contingent upon 
subordinate Role Conflict and Ambiguity, and the task 
charactervetaice dimensions, Task structure, Task 
Repetitiveness and Task Autonomy. 


Specific hypotheses were derived from this 


hypothesis. These hypotheses predicted the highest 
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positive correlations between Supportive Behavior at the 
clerical occupational level and under the following 


Condvelons:svowenole Conflict and Ambisuity; low Task 


Autonomy; and high Task Repetitiveness and Task Structure. 


Lower positive correlations were predicted at the 
administrative and clerical levels and under the opposite 
role and task conditions. These specific hypotheses are 


Paver in detarl at the end of this chapter. 


Participative Leader Behavior 
MetcnelimseHouse and Mitchell, 1974%:92) described 


four ways in which participative leader behavior would 


mpaCuNOn sUDOLdI Natematwoiwudaes and benavior. Participation 


Wouldeleaa to (il) ereater clarity of paths to goals; 

(2) an increase in the correspondence between organization 
and subordinate goals; (3) an increase in an individual's 
control over what happens on the job; and (4) an increase 
in ego-involvement in a decision. House and Dessler 
(1974:42) state that participative leadership is conceived 
of as a nondirective form of role-clarifying behavior 
analogous to directive leadership. This view of 
participative leadership implies that subordinates engaged 
in stressful, ambiguous tasks will be more satisfied with 
participative leadership than subordinates engaged in 
structured, clearly defined tasks. -These relationships 
could be expected because it is under stressful, ambiguous 
task conditions that role-clarifying behavior is most 


needed, 
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House (House and Mitchell, 1974:93) reviewed 
several studies in which findings suggested that the 
relationship between participative leadership and 
satisfaction of subordinates appeared to be moderated by 
the personality characteristics of subordinates as well as 
Situational factors. In an attempt to explain the findings 
in the studies reviewed, the earlier view of participative 
leadership as nondirective role-clarifying behavior was 
modified. Two hypotheses were formulated as follows: 

(1) When subjects are highly ego-involved in a 
decision or a task and the decision or task demands are 
ambiguous, participative leadership will have a 
pose tavewcrtect@one ener satistaction andsmotivation of a 
subordinate, regardless of the subordinate's 
predisposition toward self-control, authoritarianism or 
need for independence. 
(2) When subordinates are not ego-involved in their 
task and when task demands are clear, subordinates who 
are not authoritarian and who have high needs for 
independence and self-control will respond favorably to 
leader participation, and their opposite personality 
types will respond less favorably. 
These hypotheses were tested by Schuler (1976:320-325) who 
founda tuat parbicapativonlastsatasfyings tow low authoritarian 
subordinates regardless of the degree of repetitiveness in 
phervrntaskst. whowewersu para cipal vonyismcalasiyine, bo 
highly authoritarian subordinates only under conditions of 
low task repetitiveness. Moreover, highly repetitive tasks 
are less conducive to ego-involvement than low repetitive 
tasks. 


On thevobasis’ of the reviews cited and Path-Goal 


Theory predictions with respect to Leader Participative 


Behavior, the following hypothesis was formulated: 
6.0 Leader Participative Behavior is differentially 
related to subordinate satisfaction, contingent upon 
Suber Maem nNOlemcont lich sandeAmpmeuitysand the task 
Chatactenuoticseaimencions, slaskrotructure, Task 
Repetitiveness, and Task Autonomy. 
Specific hypotheses were derived from this 
hypothesis on the basis of the findings discussed above. 
At the professional and administrative occupational levels 
tasks were expected to be unstructured and varied, and role 


demands ambiguous and in conflict, with the result that 


Participative Leader Behavior was predicted to be 


positively correlated with the satisfaction of subordinates. 


Likewise, those personnel in high Role Ambiguity and 
Conflict, high Task Autonomy, and low Task Repetitiveness 
and Structure groups were predicted to be more satisfied 
with participative leadership. 

At the clerical level tasks were expected to be 
more repetitive, structured and less autonomous, and 
therefore also less ego-involving. The prediction was made 
that these personnel would respond favorably to Leader 
Participative Behavior. However, to take account of the 
possible interaction with personality factors when task 
demands are clear, additional hypotheses were developed. 

House (House and Dessler, 1974:60) stated that role 
ambiguity, if looked at in the general sense as a 
personality variable, may be viewed as a "moderating 
vehicle." A°specific hypothesis which predicted that, 


Within the clerical occupational level, Leader 
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Participative Behavior will be more highly correlated with 
satisfaction in the high Role Ambiguity group than in the 
low Role Ambiguity group was formulated. 

The specific hypotheses relating to Leader 
Participative Behavior are stated in full in the following 


section. 
RoSPARCH HYPOTHESES 


In this chapter a summary of the relationships 
which comprise the Path-Goal Theory of Leadership was 
presented in Figure 1 on page 46. For the purposes of 
testing selected aspects of the Theory in the school system 
under study, a choice was made among these relationships 
and research hypotheses based upon this choice were 
formulated. In this section these hypotheses are 
presented together. Full statements of specific hypotheses 
developed from these hypotheses are also presented. 

The two general hypotheses developed for testing 
in the school system are: 

1. The type (positive or negative) and degree of 
association between leader behaviors and the satisfaction 
of subordinates differs according to subordinates’ 
percept onan oim (i) sroOlemcontiic sand ambiguity and (2) the 
task characteristics, structure, repetitiveness and 
autonomy. 

2. Perceptions of role conflict and ambiguity and the 


task characteristics, task structure, repetitiveness and 


autonomy differ at selected occupational levels. 

Specific operational hypotheses suitable for testing 
were derived from these two general hypotheses. For clarity 
of presentation, operational hypotheses were stated to 
include within one statement, where appropriate, three 
scales measuring subordinate satisfaction. These scales 
Meo LCmomrinsciCusatistactvon, extrinsic satisfaction and 
general satisfaction. As a consequence, three hypotheses 
were contained within each of these statements. Although 
three hypotheses were contained within each statement, the 
hypotheses were tested separately when the data were 
analyzed. 

In addition, hypotheses were stated to include 
within one statement, where appropriate, the three 
occupational levels described as administrative, 
professional and clerical. Likewise, although three 
hypotheses were contained within each statement, the 
hypotheses were tested separately when the data were 
analyzed. 

The specific operational hypotheses were grouped 
as follows: 

(1) those arising out of the second general hypothesis; 
(2) those which relate task characteristics dimensions 


TOMSUDOLCUMNa Lema LLsStaGlLloOnsw Land 


(398 those related to Leader directive behavior, leader 
supportive behavior and leader participative behavior 


respectively. 


Some of these specific operational hypotheses imply 
ColculavlormotscOrlelamion CoetTiicienus. Discussion of the 
criteria which were used to assess the significance of a 


Corre latvongcoett1clentsoccurs in Chapter [V. 


holew rence pul Ons. elaske Characteristics, and, Occupational 


Levels 

fee Omee GCeDD uONe Ole GOleecOniicteandi role ambiguity, differ 
between selected occupational levels. 
iit metho Roles Cont lictamean ics highest. at, the 
administrative level, lower at the professional level 
and lowest at the clerical level. 
1.12 The Role Ambiguity mean is highest at the 
administrative level, lower at the professional level, 


and lowest at the clerical level. 


2.0 Perceptions of task characteristics differ at selected 
occupational levels. 
2.11 The Task Structure mean is lowest at the 
administrative level, higher at the professional level, 
and highest at the clerical level. 
2.12 The Task Repetitiveness mean is lowest at the 
administrative level, higher at the professional level, 
and highest at the clerical level. 
2.13 The Task Autonomy mean is highest at the 
administrative bevel elower at the: professional level, 


and lowest at the clerical level. 
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TaskeCharacterrstics and Satisfaction 


Dy eliemcacktecharacterisctucs dimensions, slasksotructure, 
Task Repetitiveness and Task Autonomy are differentially 
related to subordinate satisfaction at selected 
occupational levels. 
3.11 Task Structure is negatively correlated with 
hick wactcuoa Lic hACLLOn. mi <toImSsLewoatronaction, and 
General Satisfaction at the clerical, professional and 
administrative levels. 
3.12 Task Repetitiveness is negatively correlated with 
inti wSsic pool Sfactrom, pe xtrinsicwoatlsraction, and 
General Satisfaction at the clerical, professional and 
administrative levels. 
3.13 Task Autonomy is positively correlated with 
hMugtacwos fu onactron, Ex tromci ch oatistaction and 


General Satisfaction at the clerical, professional and 


Bom blab Vere ve.o. 


Leader Directive Behavior and Subordinate Satisfaction 
4,0 Leader Directive Behavior is differentially related to 
subordinate satisfaction, contingent upon subordinate Role 
Conitiict and Ambisultyreandsthe, cask characwericuics 
dimensions, Task Structure, Task Repetitiveness, and Task 
Autonomy. 
4,11 Leader Directive Behavior is negatively correlated 
WhiueiiucriIcrOmoa tore OLlON mux urlnielce sabisraction, 


and General Satisfaction at the clerical occupational 
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level. 

4,12 Leader Directive Behavior is positively correlated 
Wie hGr ist CeoatlstactLlony, Extrinsic catistaction, 
and General Satisfaction at the professional and 
adminrstratvive oceupatvilonal levels, 

4,21 The positive correlation between Leader Directive 
PenaviOreanGge tmilrins!c 54 ti stactron, "Extrinsic 
satisfaction, and General Satisfaction is highest at 
the administrative level, lower at the professional 
level, and lowest at the clerical level. 

4,31 A higher positive correlation between Leader 
Derectiverpenavioreand Intrinsic satisfaction, Extrinsic 
Spetletaoul On, wandmGeneral satvisiaction occurs in’ the 
high Role Conflict personnel group than in the low 
Role Conflict personnel group. 

4,32 A higher positive correlation between Leader 
Orcec wares bonavVlomeang. [nLrincsicesoatlsractlon, 

ExT One Ce oa tls tact POnseand General moatistactironececurs 
in the high Role Ambiguity personnel group than in the 
low Role Ambiguity personnel group. 

4,41 A higher positive correlation between Leader 
Directive Behavior and Intrinsic Satisfaction, 
Extrinsic Satisfaction, and General Satisfaction occurs 
in the low Task Structure personnel group than in the 
high Task Structure personnel group. 

4,42 A higher positive correlation between Leader 


Directive Behavior and Intrinsic Satisfaction, Extrinsic 


satisfaction, and General Satisfaction occurs in the 
low Task Repetitiveness personnel group than in the 
high Task Repetitiveness personnel group. 

4,43 A higher positive correlation between Leader 
Directive Behavior and Intrinsic Satisfaction, 
Extrinsic Satisfaction, and General Satisfaction occurs 
in the high Task Autonomy personnel group than in the 


low Task Autonomy personnel group. 


Leader Supportive Behavior and Subordinate Satisfaction 


5.0 Leader Supportive Behavior is differentially related to 
subordinate satisfaction, contingent upon subordinate Role 
Gontiict andsAmbieuity and the task characteristics 
dimensions, Task Structure, Task Repetitiveness, and Task 
Autonomy. 
5.11 Leader Supportive Behavior is positively 
eorrelatedmm thealnurineic Satistaction, Extrinsic 


SabietactLon ance Gencralwoacgistaction arvecne 


administrative, professional and clerical occupational 
levels. 

5.21 The positive correlation between Leader Supportive 
Behavioreeandminip eine  CeoaurstacqclOn mE xt Ginsuc 
Satastaction, and sGeneralscatistaction is highest at 
the clerical level, lower at the professional level, 
and lowest at the administrative level. 

5.31 A higher positive correlation between Leader 


Supportive Behavior and Intrinsic Satisfaction, 
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EXUPmistemoavislactLon,. and General Satvstaction 

OCCURSe Mim tiemvOWenOLe™ Contivo, personnel 2eroup than in 
the high Role Conflict personnel group. 

5.32 A higher positive correlation between Leader 
supportive Behavior and Intrinsic Satisfaction, 
Extrinsic Satisfaction, and General Satisfaction occurs 
in the low Role Ambiguity personnel group than in the 
high Role Ambiguity personnel group. 

5.41 A higher positive correlation between Leader 
SuppOrb ve Benavior and Intrinsic Satisfaction, 
PxeuCioeLce oatieractron, and General Satisfaction occurs 
in the high Task Structure personnel group than in the 
low Task Structure personnel group. 

5.42 A higher positive correlation between Leader 
Supportive Behavior and Intrinsic Satisfaction, 
Eeaubinsice scaubstactron, and General Ssatvistaction occurs 
in the high Task Repetitiveness personnel group than in 
the low Task Repetitiveness personnel group. 

5.43 A higher positive correlation between Leader 
SUDDOrtL Ve benavyloreandintrinsites satis action, 
Extrinsi cesatistaction,-and General oaticracttonm occurs 
in the low Task Autonomy personnel group than in the 


high Task Autonomy personnel group. 


Leader Participative Behavior and Subordinate Satisraction 


6.0 Leader Participative Behavior is differentially 


related to subordinate satisfaction, contingent upon 


ma i358 o . 
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subordinate Role Conflict and Ambiguity and the task 
enaracter uspVccuolmensivons, MNaskictructure  wlask 
Repetitiveness, and Task Autonomy. 
6.11 Leader Participative Behavior is positively 
correla leds Wistit LnbrermiSslcrsatuetaction. Extrinsic 
natisfaction and General Satisfaction at the 
administrative, professional, and clerical occupational 
levels. 
6.21 Within the clerical occupational level, a higher 
positive correlation between Leader Participative 
Bena WLoOls andesbntLeincic.cauistaction, Extrinsic 
Satisfaction, and General Satisfaction occurs in the 
high Role Ambiguity personnel group than in the low 
Role Ambiguity personnel group. 
6.31 A higher positive correlation between Leader 
Partecvpative sBenavior and intrinsic Satistaction, 
BXErInsiG oatistacGuon,, anadsGeneral Satistacziom occurs 
in the high Role Conflict personnel group than in the 
low Role Conflict personnel group. 
6.32 A higher positive correlation between Leader 
Participative Behavior eand Intrinsic: satisiaction, 
BSUCrocic oaulotac Von sanusGenera Vesa tistactonnoccurs 
in the high Role Ambiguity personnel group than in the 
low Role Ambiguity personnel group. 
6.41 A higher positive correlation between Leader 
Participative Behavior and Intrinsic Satisfaction, 


Extrinsic Satisfaction, and General Satisfaction occurs 


Miaviemlowelach.curucture personnel croup than in the 
high Task Structure personnel group. 

6.42 A higher positive correlation between Leader 
Panbre Poa puVvembenavvoneand [ntrinsic scatisiaction, 
PMcCmienStCeoabletactlon,. and General Satistaction occurs 
in the low Task Repetitiveness personnel group than in 
the high Task Repetitiveness personnel group. 

6.43 A higher positive correlation between Leader 
PaGilcapative behaviorgand Intrinsic Satisfaction, 
HeEGIisiCe oats actlon, and General Satisiaction occurs 
in the high Task Autonomy personnel group than in the 


low Task Autonomy personnel group. 
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CHAPTER 


INSTRUMENTATION AND RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


tite mcnapLermtneminstrumenss used to 
operationalize the leader behavior, role perception, task 
eNaraccericuvcs, andusatistiaction dimensions: are discussed, 
The delineation of three occupational levels named 
PaduiiloulatiVve mau protLecsilonalY and "clerical” from among 
all occupations encompassed in a large urban Canadian 
school system is-also discussed. Procedures used to collect 
data from the administrative, professional and clerical 
system are briefly reported. The composition of the group 
of respondents at the three occupational levels is then 
analyzed according Go, jobsultle ian the school system. 
Finally, the data analysis procedures used in this study 


are discussed, 


THE QUESTIONNAIRES 


Four questionnaires were used to obtain data from 


school system personnel. These questionnaires were titled 


wThe Leader Behavior Questuonnaire,.Y "The Task Description 
Questionnaire," "The Role Perception Questionnaire," and 
Ther Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire,” These 


questionnaires are discussed in the following sections of 


this chapter’ 
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The Leader Behavior Questionnaire 

The Leader Behavior Questionnaire used in this 
study was developed by House and Dessler (1974:46-47), The 
questionnaire comprised three leader behavior scales, 
nanely, lnsagrumental, supportive and Participative 
Leadership Scales. These leader behavior scales were 
constituted using factor analysis techniques. Three 
oblique factors were identified among the responses of 
personnel in an electronics firm to a pool of leader 
behavior items. As indicated in Chapter III, the 
Instrumental and Supportive Leadership Scales were similar 
woeune GEDQ-XPT Initiating Structure and Consideration 
Scales respectively. No items reflecting autocratic, 
punitive or participative leader behavior were included in 
these scales. However, the participative leader behavior 
items from the LBDQ Consideration Scale and items 
specifically developed by House and Dessler (1974:43) were 
included in the Participative Leadership Scale. 

Schriesheim and Kerr (1974:764) concluded that the 
LBDQ-XII does not suffer from some of the serious 
shortcomings of the LBDQ and SBDQ instruments. The LBDQ-XII 
instrument has more acceptable content and concurrent 
Validity as well vassintermnal consistency and vest-—retes. 
Celle otiiacy means Bbheh a Nem LDDG sor obDDUsInstruments. hor 
these reasons the House and Dessler Leader Behavior 
Questionnaire, which may be regarded as a more refined 


version of the LBDQ-XII, appeared to be a suitable 


instrument for use in testing aspects of the Path-Goal 
Theory of Leadership. Moreover, House and Dessler (1974:49) 
Grete sscatemretiabl WM wilessapproach wige0)..oOmnorm their wkhree 
leadership scales. In addition, Schriesheim and Von Glinow 
(1977:402) quoted reliabilities of 0.78 and 0.89 for the 
Instrumental and Supportive Leadership Scales. 
Forethismestudyofeschool system personnel, 
Instrumental Leadership was renamed Leader Directive 
Penenivo Lea cmdecemNDedmin soap ven Liles she .beader behavior 
items as listed by House and Dessler (1974:46-47) were 
rearranged randomly, and the LBDQ format, including response 
categories, was adopted. The questionnaire, as used in this 


study is presented in Appendix A. 


The Task Description Questionnaire 


An instrument comprising measures of perceived task 
bate cre ml sulccuvac UuSsedsDyactltcon and Jonnson (1975a: 
PHe-7 >2euoOevest Fath-Ccoal Theory predictions. This 
instrument was the thirty-one item Task Description 
Questionnaire (TDQ) which comprised scales measuring Task 
Structure, Task Repetitiveness and Task Autonomy. Stinson 
and Johnson (1975b:1-8) subsequently revised the instrument 
by subjecting the responses from three separate sample 
populations to a principal components factor analysis with 
varimax rotation. Three criteria were used to select items 
becdmineecachaccalesacetollows;, (1) .a0minimum factor, loading 


CEC Om ep monmaximum factor, loading, ofes|.95| on any 
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OLheuescal etm and tepeethe mitemsiron ach scale: must ibe 
theoretically consistent. Five items were chosen for each 
scale. The TDQ was found to discriminate between subjects 
in two samples and between two subgroups in a third sample 
on each “of the three ‘task characteristics scales, 
suggesting that the TDQ possesses discriminant validity. 
Moreover, internal consistency reliabilities ranging from 
0.71 to 0.90 for the three measures in three samples were 
quoted. These reliabilities are sufficiently high for 
research purposes. 

A copy of the questionnaire is contained in 
Appendix A as part of the research instrument titled 
UA Semeot Questionnaires 2" 9 fhe fonlyimoditfacatron ;torthe 
instrument made for this study was to rearrange items 
randomly to avoid pairs of items within the one scale 
occurring together. The items comprising the Task Autonomy 
Sea tewene nmumbered 1, Pee 6pel0 tanditl 4 sewhereas litems 
comprising the Task Repetitiveness Scale were numbered 
2G ao eo eandtise TLhessenaininetitenateomprrsedaune Task 


Structure Scale. 


The Role Perception Questionnaire 


A thirty-item questionnaire was developed by Rizzo 
eteal. (1970:155-156) sto) measure role ambiguity and role 
econtlict. These items reflected the sources of role 
ambiguity and conflict for members in an organization, as 


decoribpedwinechapter lL. House’ (1972:1) states that when 
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the responses to these items were subjected to factor 
analysis, jtwo factors ‘emerged.’ This finding held'true’ in 
Scveme ocpakatcucamplcs ameOne tne, basis: oMmactor analysis, 
Six items were selected to constitute the Role Ambiguity 
Scale, and eight items were chosen to comprise the Role 
Conflict Scale from among the original thirty items. 
SWmalenia wOnmsse lection mleimtems were (1) factor loadings 
Wetesereater thane s|; 30js, (2) cross loadings on the two 
factors were negligible, and (3) the internal consistency 
reliabilities on the two scales were high. The response 
scale developed by Rizzo et al. (1970:156) requested 
Subjects to respond to each role item, indicating the degree 
MOmWwiLChe thes condition existed for him, on a seven point 
scale ranging from very false to very true. 

Schuler et al. (1977:111-128) subjected the six-item 
Role Ambiguity Scale and the eight-item Role Conflict Scale 
DOmMMUGGNemeanalyals selene results Of factor analysis of all 
the items in each of six samples indicate support for a 
two-factor solution to the role perceptions responses, 
namely, a Role Ambiguity and a Role Contlict factor. 
Moreover, internal consistency reliabilities ranging from 
0.70 to 0.87 for the two scales were found in five of the 
six samples, Onjthe basis of these and other analyses, 
Cenulerretea lb mllo77: leo) ecuesectathat mole Conflict and 
Ambiguity are valid constructs in, organizational behavior 
and recommend continued use of the scales. 


A copy of the Role Perception Questionnaire which 


incorporates the Role Conflict and Ambiguity Scales is 
contained in Appendix A as part of the research instrument 
titled "A Set of Questionnaires." The Role Ambiguity Scale 
COmpGiceomyteliognumperedn!,) 9,5. 6,090; and 13, All other 
items comprise the Role Conflict Scale. The responses to 
the Role Ambiguity items were reflected and then summed to 


ODtainew a Score On this ecale. 


The Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire 

The Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire - Short 
Form (MSQ) was used in this study of school system 
personnel. Wanous and Lawler (1972:96) identify this 
instrument as one based upon the concept of satisfaction as 
need fulfillment. This approach is consistent with the 
Path-Goal Theory which views leader functions as fulfilling 
needs of subordinates by increasing personal rewards for 
work goal attainment. 

The short form of the MSQ was derived from the long 
form of the instrument which was developed as a measure of 
satisfaction with a number of different aspects of the work 
environment. The items in the short form are those items 
which are most highly correlated with the twenty scales 
making up the larger form. 

Weicssuetual (1967.22 )wexamined the, factory structure 
of the MSQ for several groups, including teachers, managers, 
nurses, secretaries, toy assemblers and packers, and found 


that two factors were most commonly extracted. The first 
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Pactorvaccountedsior 51 percent to 59 percent, of the 
Variance, depending on the occupational group. The factors 
Were labellege@intrinsic and Extrinsic Satistaction. 

Welssye vral 9(1967:237) concluded: 

Diem Eccl Vuc One Eneoetacuor analysis, sin general, 
indteatemconaw about Nalt of the common MSQ scale score 
variance can be represented by an extrinsic 

satisfaction factor, defined by the two Supervision 
scales,, Company, Policies.and Practices, Working 
Conditions, Advancement, Compensation and Security. The 
remaining scales define one or more intrinsic 

Sat ioracu Onmrac cols ,w accCOUntIng- 10r the otner half of 
the common variance. 

General satisfaction is scored by summing all 
twenty items on the MSQ short form. The MSQ short form may 
therefore be interpreted as a questionnaire instrument 
containing three satisfaction scales, namely, Intrinsic 
Sapictactuon, PxXtrins1G satisfaction and General 
Satisfaction. Since many of the propositions developed in 
the statement of the Path-Goal Theory of Leadership are 
stated in a form referring to these three factors, the MSQ 
Siege orm appears: tombe suited for use in tests of the 
Theory. 

In the MSQ@ snort form. J onnsoneands Wercse 1071s 2o) 
Stated that the respondent is directed’ to ask himsela On 
my present job this is how I feel about (the item) 

The response alternatives presented for each item range from 
Very Dissatisfied through Neither to Very Satisfied, and are 
scored from 1 to 5 respectively. 


Johnson and Weiss (1971:26) stated that the MSQ 


short form differentiated among occupational groups in 
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be Use Ot cVCiImOLmoa ULSidcULOnwemireTeHoOyL reliapi lity 
coefficients for the instrument were quoted, varying from 
Opovmrcreacsemplers and) 0.92 formengineers, Weiss et al, 
(1967:22) stated that data obtained in their research lend 
SUDO uO GaLneomeOnsunieclaVvalldi ty sot the anstrument, In 
summary, Foley (Buros, 1972:1494) stated that as a rough 
screener or classifier, the MSQ can be recommended. 

A copy of the Questionnaire is contained in 
Appendix A as part of the research instrument titled 
mA Set of Questionnaires." Minor modifications to 
language in some items were made to make them more 
applicable to respondents in the school system under study. 
icemscenumbercd.>, 6, 12, 13, 14 and 19 comprise: the 
PUGS CwoabistactpOnoCcale., Wath the exception of items 
17 and 18, the remaining items comprise the Intrinsic 
Satisfaction Scale. All twenty items comprise the General 


Sacectactilon ocale., 


A Pilot Test 

The Set of Questionnaires were pilot tested for 
readability and to establish the length of time required 
for completion using graduate and clerical staff in the 
Department of Educational Administration at The University 
of Albertasiaelcwa tresuist, minom chances, inwinspruetaions 
were made. The time required for completion met 
conditions required for approval to conduct the study in 


the chosen school system. 
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THE RESPONDENTS 


A large, urban school system was chosen as the 
SOULCey Ol sUuDgecuseior testing- the applicability of Path- 
Goal Theory hypotheses. The system was chosen because of 
mUs Proximity and¥size.-sA arse ‘system offers’ a variety 
of skills and occupational levels within the one 
organization. Choice of subjects from within the one 
organization helps to control for possible extraneous 
PAcwOCSewhichemayeat pect tne Tindings of the study. 

Individuals were chosen on the basis of their 
membership in selected occupational groups which were 
presumed to differ widely in perceptions of their roles 
and task characteristics. Initially, the decision was 
made to select central office personnel in preference to 
school personnel in accordance with the classification of 
all school system personnel developed at The University of 
Alberta. Within the central office personnel division of 
the classification, Holdaway (1971:29-33) delineated 
Administrative, Auxvilvary andesuppoluscavezonmies ol 
personnel. The central office section of the 
classification of school system personnel is presented in 
Figure 3. 

Holdaway (1973:2.6) included in the administrative 
Catecoey mamnonomoulets, eal le schoold1 stb cusconuna | office 


personnel who: 


CATEGORY SUB-CATEGORY 


MRAOnincvsiraulve | SenLTor 


Intermediate 


Supervisory 


Service 


Ax ary Pupil-Oriented 


Other 


SUDDOGL otal tT. Clerical 


Plant Operation 


Other 


FIGURE 3 


DESIGNATED PERSONNEL 


superintendent, 
Assistant Superintendents, 
secretary-Treasurer. 


Directors’ Administrative 
aor panes menCCOUntLaAnGUS. 


Subject Supervisors and 
Consultants. 


Maintenance, Warehouse 
shure, lb@uetevenis wrelelal Sycsmar 
Fsycrologrsets, 

Social Workers. 
Programmers, Planners, 
Architects. 

Secretaries and Clerks. 
Prerntecsss Keyvearunch 
Operators, oWcciboard 
Operators, Library 


Pechmicrvans. 


Gustoulans. 


A CLASSIFICATION OF CENTRAL OFFICE PERSONNEL 


Adapted from Holdaway (1971:29-33). 
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as 
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ieee lanned, soreanized, «darected, coordinated and/or 
controlled the activities and personne! of the school 
systems providing Grades 1-12 education; 

2. Made key organizational decisions; 

3. supervised the work of other personnel; and 
Veebidenotaworke directly. witheetudente. 

Piatt ses LUOVRauiit thecriterionswas added; Only 
central office personnel who were certificated teachers 
were included in the administrative category. This 
addition had the effect of removing the service component 
from the administrative category, thereby achieving a 
greater homogeneity of personnel within the category. For 
the purposes of this study, this grouping of personnel was 
described as the "administrative occupational level." 

The adaptation made to the auxiliary 
classification was to retain only the pupil-oriented 
auxiliary personnel and to rename this grouping the 
MorolLessional, occupational devel," The name "professional" 
was adopted although not all personnel who may lay claim to 
this description were included. However, the name serves 
to distinguish this group from personnel included in the 
other selected occupational levels. 

Several criteria were used to include personnel at 
the professional occupational level. ~First, professional 
staff were those described by Holdaway (1973:27) as 
personnel required to render direct personal services to 
children in a teaching-learning situation. Their tasks do 
not include significant interpersonal supervision of any 


staff. In an analogous manner, Szilagyi and Sims (1974: 


625) included only nonsupervisory personnel in their 
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Classification of professional personnel in a medical 
center. Second, only those personnel who render direct 
bersonalwservices to individual children or children in 
very small groups were included. Third, only those 
personnel with responsibilities for children in more than 
one school were included. Finally, only personnel who are 
engaged in a single designated position were included at 
the professional occupational level. Utilization of these 
criteria had the effect of excluding all classroom 
teachers, staff such as guidance counsellors who are full- 
time in a school, and supervisory staff who may have 
Similar interests to those included but who have 
administrative concerns. In this way a relatively 
homogeneous group of instructional personnel at the 
professional occupational level was delineated. However, 
although described as central office personnel, these 
persons were not necessarily located in the central 
a0omanvstrative “bualding: 

The adaptation made to the Support category in the 
classification presented by Holdaway (1971:29-33) was to 
include only the secretarial and clerical personnel 
employed in the central office and to rename the grouping 
the "clerical occupational level." Personal secretaries 
of the Superintendent and Assistant/Associate 
Superintendents, and all secretaries classified in the 
highest grades who had significant supervisory 


responsibilities were excluded from the grouping. 
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Secretaries with general typing duties were included. Some 
technical services personnel were regarded as clerical 
personnel and were also included at this occupational level. 
In addition, only full-time, permanent employees were 
included at this level. 

In situations where doubt existed about the 
inclusion of personnel, the issue was resolved by 
consulting with the appropriate senior school board 


officers. 
DATA> COLLECTION 


This section describes the arrangements made to 
collect data from respondents and the characteristics of 


those who returned questionnaires. 


Data Collection Procedures 

Clerical personnel were assembled in the board 
Coole lt oOulowine= the 1ssuing of Yan invitation by, the 
Drreetorvot Support Personnel to all starti who met the 
eriteria for inclusion austher clerical occupational tevel. 
Seventy-six persons attended during the half hour prior to 
the lunch break on the selected day. The Director 
introduced the researcher, emphasized that staff were not 
being evaluated@and= then left the room, The researcher 
invited all“etati "to complete the set of questionnaires, 
drew attention to the instructions and emphasized the 
anonymity of the responses. Respondents required from ten 


to twenty-five minutes to complete all items. As the 


et a 
sw “Vrs ave 


aave ‘oe 


included in the administrative group. An appropriate 


covering letter was distributed with the questionnaires and 


Mieaddi tron, IntOrmale= interviews were held with available 


staff when the opportunity occurred. Arrangements for the 


collection of completed questionnaires and the distribution 


of follow-up letters were made with the secretaries of 


administrative personnel. 


The high degree of cooperation from the secretaries 


of administrative and professional personnel as well as the 


cooperation of the respondents contributed to the high 
response rates achieved. In the next sections details of 
positions held by the respondents are reported and the 


response rate is analyzed. 


The Clerical Occupational Level 


Sixty-nine of the seventy-six available persons 
returned questionnaires. Of those returned, two were 
incomplete and one return was made by a person in a higher 
Srader tian allothers im they clerical, croup... "Withethe 


exclusion of these three: returns, the clerical 


occupational group comprised sixty-six persons. 

In the school system under study, support 
personnel are classified into eighteen grades. The 
elassiftication system, which as used for salary and 
promotional purposes is presented in Appendix B. The 
clerical personnel who comprise the clerical occupational 
level were drawn from the junior grades in this system, 


namely, grades five to nine inclusive. Table 1 presents 
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in summary form a description of the staff included in the 
clerical occupational level according to the titles given 


in responses to the questionnaires. 


TABLE 1 


CLASSIFICATION OF PERSONNEL COMPRISING THE 
CLERICAL OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL (n=66) 


Category Class Name Number in Level Grade 


Secretaries Secretary 5 Sor 9 
Secretary I 6 8 
secretary II ie 9 
Clerks Clerk 8 5 ons 
Clerk f 9 5 
Clerk II 6 8 
Accounts Clerk I 3 5 
Clerk Typist 9 6 
Other bubraryelechnizcian 3 8 
Clerical Aide 5 6 
Switchboard i ue 
Operator 
Duplicating 4 8 
Operator 
Keypunch Operator 5 9 


The Professional Occupational Level 
Thirty-eight of the fifty-one persons to whom a 


questionnaire was distributed returned questionnaires, but 
two of these were incomplete and therefore unusable. 
Maplem-s sprescntsS itisummany Lorm asdescriptyvon by job 
title of the thirty-six personnel comprising the 


professional occupational level. Five persons did not 
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ie 
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state whether they were a psychologist, social worker, 


reading specialist or avspeech therapist. 


TABLE 2 


CLASSIFICATION OF PERSONNEL COMPRISING THE 
PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL (n=36) 


Class Name Number Available Number in Level 
Psychologist 14 8 
social Worker ie 5 
Reading Specialist 12 9 
Speech Therapist 14 9 
One of the above -= 5 


Total 51 36 


The Administrative Occupational Level 


Delivery of questionnaires was made to fifty-five 
persons who met the criteria for inclusion at the 
administrative occupational level. Forty-nine persons 
returned questionnaires but two were incomplete. Therefore 
Giemedmiaivetrative -occupatlonalk SroUpsl nauniomouudy, 
comprised forty-seven persons, as shown in Table 3. 

Completed questionnaires from the clerical, 
professional and administrative occupational levels were 


coded and the data were punched on to computer cards. 
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TAB LE 


CLASSIFICATION OF PERSONNEL COMPRISING THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL (n=47) 


Class Name Number Available Number in Level 


Assistant/Associate 


Superintendents 6 5 
Drseetors 16 14 
Supervisors 33 28 

oneal Oy) 17 


Questionnaire Response Rates 
HOGS mel Ovocwinto les toned mciateanvaccepted vractice 


when figuring the rate of return is to reduce the potential 
sample size by the number of undeliverables and figure the 
percentage by dividing the number of returns by the net 
sample size. Using this procedure, the overall response 
rate was calculated to be eighty-six percent. The rates of 
return for each occupational group were 91 percent for the 
clerical, 75 percent for the professional, and 89 percent 
for the administrative occupational levels. 

Kerlinger (1964:397) stated that the use of the 
MajivouestPonnalrewinmeresearch hase two derects Ba hece 
defects are a possible lack of responses and an inability 
to check the responses given. The first of these defects 
iS. Serious enough, to bring, into question, the use of the 
mail questionnaire, since valid generalizations cannot be 


made from low returns. The key issue is what constitutes 


eo, 
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an adequate percentage of returns. Hopkins (1976:147) 
stated that fifty percent is adequate for analysis and 
GOporL ing, aSuxvyepercent |lseso0odyeandeseventy percent is 
very good. However, Kerlinger (1964:397) stated that 
eVeEy scl Ontaciouldabesmade to lobtaan ereturns yoficatealeast 
eighty to ninety percent or more, and lacking such returns, 
wOmLcarn some pins cof sthei-characteristics of the 
nonrespondents. 

In this study, response rates of approximately 
ninety percent at the administrative and clerical levels 
suggested that these returns were free of response bias. 
The lower rate of return at the professional level seemed 
to be due to a school system cost-effectiveness evaluation 
of the work of these personnel. Information to this effect 
was gained in an interview with two of the four 
nonrespondents in one of the twelve teams of professional 
personnel. Fears existed that data from this study were 
eacpher linked to the evaluation or could be linked to the 
evaluation. This interpretation was supported by two 
other people in independent interviews. 

Hopkins (19076 Ito matarcds iat mtnere iced 
question of response bias, a comparison of answers gained 
from early respondents with those from late respondents 
can be made. The assumption in this procedure, is that 
the responses of the very late returns will be much like 
the responses of the nonrespondents. When the responses 


of the fifteen people who returned questionnaires 


immediately were compared to the eleven responses received 
subsequent to the execution of follow-up procedures, no 
substantial differences in mean scores on role and task 
characteristics scales were found, except for the Role 
Contlicte scale, ine Niegner role conitlice mean score’ for 
the late group may have been expected in view of the 
possible explanation given for nil returns. Nevertheless, 
Miemeconciucir On ULawn, takinge™ into account the 75 percent 
return, was that the response bias at the professional 


level was minimal. 
DATA ANALYSIS PROCEDURES 


In this section four major issues are discussed, 
namely, the level of data analysis, statistical and 
Moet vic ulcalwesl ent cance, che choice of correlation 


coefficients and the method of grouping respondents. 


Individual versus Group Emphasis 
Senrieshe imc ieedee ho 76:51 Sms ta tomunatmriemiies 


studies utilizing the Ohio State University leader behavior 
scales used data analysis procedures employing the work unit 
Or Vwork 2sTroupsas thempaciseforeanalysvse we vescriptions) of 
leader behavior given by subordinates in a work group were 
averaged to obtain a leader behavior score considered more 
reliable and meaningful than individual responses. The 
assumption in this procedure is that the behavior of the 


leader is reasonably constant for all members of the work 
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group. Most recent studies using leader behavior scales 
have rejected this assumption since averaging scores seems 
to create a fictitious measure of leader behavior which the 
leader never displays. Instead of the averaging method 
which emphasizes the work group as the unit of analysis, 
the focus has changed to relationships between the leader 
andsindivyidual subordinates. The change of focus to an 
individual subordinate's perception of leader behavior 
rather than an averaged work group's perception of leader 
behavior represents a change from the group level of data 
anabysrsomvoucieeindividual Level of data analysis. 
According to Osborn (House and Dessler, 1974:58), 
the Path-Goal Theory of Leadership is applicable only at 
the individual level of analysis. As a consequence of 
this observation, descriptions of the behavior of leaders 
of personnel comprising various work groups or 
organizational levels are not averaged. Instead, an 
madi dual Subordinate saperception, of his or hereleadern's 
behavior was used as the basis for all relevant data 
analyses. The Total number or individuals trom whomedata 
were obtained was 1490, and theretore, N =) 1/98in this study 


of school system personnel. 


Meaningful, Important and Substantial Differences 


No inferential procedures were employed in the data 
aes See etl See DUG oe eOphameamdis Loot. (1973:41) 


stated that: 


eM 


inferential procedures are only valid where (1) there 
LeeamvarceusDODULaLLON vO which) the interences can be 
made and (2) appropriate random sampling and/or 
assignment procedures have been employed. 

The 149 individuals used in this study represented 
the number of individuals who returned completed 
Guestilonnaires from among all the personnel available at 
the selected occupational levels in the school system. In 
this situation, no claim could be made that the 149 
individuals are a random sample or that there is a target 
population to which inferences could be made. Under these 
Circumstances, Bakan (1967:13-14) stated that using the p 
Tauern Olin any way even hinting at the statistical 
inference model, is completely indefensible. 

The statement of most of the hypotheses formulated 
mOoGgeLestine NMeunrs stacy, required the calculation and 
comparison of correlation coefficients. The question to be 
answered was whether or not the differences were significant 
in the nonstatistical sense. This question was expressed 
by Cormier (1971:34) as whether or not the differences 
GOoulaupe sdescripedeas mearningiul a rmportan ton 
"substantive." In referring to differences between 
correlation coefficients when hypotheses in this study were 
investigated, these terms were used except that the term 
"substantial" was preferred to “substantive.” 

The decision about what constitutes a meaningful, 
PMportLanveor=substantial* correlation, sorea meaningful 


difference in correlation coefficients, was an arbitrary 


oe: 


decision. Separate judgments were made about whether or 
not to accept or reject the hypotheses formulated. 

However, three general guidelines were used to make these 
gudgementc. Mthirsh, maicorrelation *coetfircrent of value 

r = |0.40| or higher was accepted before the association 
between the two factors was said to be substantial. Second, 
when individuals grouped by occupational level or by scores 
on the contingency factors were compared, correlation 
coefficients were required to be higher or lower, and 
positive or negative as predicted. Finally, when groups 
were compared, differences of twenty percent or more in 

the proportion of predictable variance between the relevant 
leader behavior factor and satisfaction factor were deemed 
Suitable in order to accept the hypotheses. For example, 
if the correlation coefficient between Leader Directive 
Bona vloceandsextrinsicesabistaction wassrm = 0.6 in Group A 
Sncmae—aOemit 1G lOUDED. ithe .da1 Lerence sin whe: proportion. of 
predictable variance is twenty-seven percent, that is, the 


Gime cenCcemLom@cupsuantlaly, 


Partial Correlation Coefficients 

Another important data analysis procedure which 
required resolution was the choice of correlation 
Coerricilentsetoibe: USscUmineun cesuldy. me Housecwand Dessler 
(1974:54-55) state that their tests of the Path-Goal 
Theory showed that leader behavior measures are not likely 


Houperindependent of each other. Kerr et al, (1974:63) 
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also state that researchers have found that leader 
Consideration behavior is not independent of Initiating 
DieQUCLUGCEAm > DUDTVOUSs Tandines couldube drawn trom. a 
failure to account for the covariance between various 
measures of leader behavior. House and Dessler (1974:55) 
concluded: that: 
Taio evOmnOLdmsuchacovanrance aconstant. confounds the 
opposite effects of instrumental leadership and 
supportive leadership and masks specific variance 
associated with these leader behavior dimensions. 

For these reasons partial correlation coefficients 
which control for the effects of leader behavior dimensions 
MOuuUnder Test were calculated. Pearson product-moment 
correlation coefficients were calculated and reported but 
partial correlation coefficients were used when testing the 
hypotheses relating to leader behavior. In cases where 
hypotheses did not involve leader behavior dimensions, 


Pearson product-moment correlation coefficients were 


utilized for testing purposes. 


Grouping Respondents 


Aneeddi tvonalasdatan anal vets sp Gocedy ra laaprob lem 
which required solution was the method of grouping 
imGavidueall Sat opmtestinemotethe hypotnesesedeve oped: 
Hypotheses were developed to test for differences among 
the occupational levels from which the individual 
respondents were drawn. However, several hypotheses 
required the grouping of respondents according to scores on 


contingency factors. House and Dessler (1974:45) divided 
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respondents into three equal groups according to scores on 
avlask structure Scale, and therefore a similar procedure 
was adopted for this study. Respondents were divided into 
three approximately equal groups, first according to their 
scores on the Role Conflict Scale, and then successively 
aceording toutheirescores*on the Role Ambiguity, Task 
Structure, Task Repetitiveness and Task Autonomy Scales. 
The hypotheses developed for this study made predictions 
about high and low scoring groups on each of these scales, 
but correlation coefficients for the medium scoring groups 
were also reported. 

The following chapters report in detail the 
analyses conducted and the results of the tests of the 


hypotheses. 
SUMMARY 


In this chapter, the instruments used to measure 


leader behavior, task characteristics, role perceptions and 


Satisfaction dimensions were discussed. The instruments 


chosen as most appropriate for testing the Path-Goal Theory 


of Leadership were (1) the Leader Behavior Questionnaire 
developed by House and Dessler (1974:46-47), (2) the Task 
Description Questionnaire developed by Stinson and Johnson 
(1975b:1-8), (3) the Role Perception Questionnaire 
deveilopedieb yar izzome tea IEG S705 5-156) and’ eC4) > the 
Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire developed by Weiss 


Smarl0G7s 22-24) The quoted reliabilities as well as 
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tests of validity suggested that the instruments were 
SUlLaULouL Ol USsemin this study, 

Data were collected from individuals within three 
occupational levels in a large urban school system. The 
administrative occupational level comprised supervisors, 
directors and assistant/associate superintendents located 
in the central office. The professional occupational level 
comprised reading specialists, psychologists, social 
workers and speech therapists. These persons were located 
PmecveomrCenurate Ol 'Cemanu lin mine school locations 
milous nOUGmunemcacy., slne, tinird Pevyel,” the: clerical 
occupational level, comprised junior secretaries, clerks, 
clerk-typists and some technical services personnel 
Wocatedmin thercentralvottice. ~The total number of 
respondents was 149, 

General guidelines were arbitrarily decided upon to 
determine what differences were meaningful, important and 
SUpSstaiulal in therdata analyses conducted, in this study. 
For comparative purposes the respondents in the study were 
orouped according. toroccupational level and alco im taree 
approximately equal Sroups according ton scores, Ol hole and 
Task Description Scales. Because the leader behavior 
dimensions were correlated, partial correlation coefficients 
between leader behavior and satisfaction factors were 
calculated in order to make comparisons between different 


groupings of the respondents. 
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CHAPTER V 


LEADER BEHAVIOR IN A SCHOOL SYSTEM 


In this chapter the results of using factor 
analysis techniques on the responses of 149 school system 
personnel to the Leader Behavior Questionnaire are reported 
and discussed. The interrelationships between the leader 
PelavTOrenaclORsnobuainedsare also reported... Finally, the 
relationships between the leader behavior factors which 
appeared in the factor solution adopted for subsequent 
analyses, and the leader behavior factors incorporated into 


the research design in Chapter III are discussed. 


FACTOR ANALYSIS 


The responses of school system personnel to the 
Leader Behavior Questionnaire are reported as percentage 
frequencies at the clerical, professional and administrative 
tevelcwin Tabless4? 4 jeand 44 respectively invAppendix C-. 
These responses were subjected to factor analysis for two 
Gheasone, "Trest, the Stability ofthe tacvor solucion as 
reported by House and Dessler (1974:46-47) seemed to 
require substantiation. The oblique factor solution 
adopted by House and Dessler indicated that the leader 
behavior factors are not independent, and therefore leader 
Dehavlor items are more likely to load on different 


factors when a new sample is tested. The leadership scales 
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were developed on the basis of a three-factor oblique 
solution of responses from a sample employed in a medium- 
sized electronics firm. School system personnel employed 
in the public domain are likely to interpret items in the 
same leadership scales in a different manner, and therefore 
the House and Dessler factor solution may be unstable. 
second, irrespective of the sample or population used, 
leader behavior factors do not seem to be independent. 

Kerr et al. (1974:63) reviewed several studies which showed 
that the supposedly independent factors, Consideration and 
Initiating Structure, may be negatively correlated. The 
possibility that correlated leader behavior factors may 
exist in the responses from school system personnel 
therefore required investigation. 

Factor analyses of the responses to the Leader 
Behavior Questionnaire in this study were conducted, using 
the programs developed by the Division of Educational 
Research Services at The University of Alberta. The 


following sections report and discuss these analyses. 


heVarimax olution 

Lie) om aOn Oe me nSmra CO meatia Inv cL oetot 
responses to the Leader Behavior Questionnaire was | 
performed, followed by rotation using the varimax criterion 
which centers on simplifying the columns in a factor matrix. 
The purpose of the rotation is to obtain some theoretically 
meaningful factors and, if possible, to achieve a simple 
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When the principal axis factor analysis was 
performed, three eigen values greater than one were 
Sbratned gelie etaaiveri9 753477) tstatemthatethe eigentvalue 
is a. measure of the relative importance of a factor in 
terms of the amount of total variance accounted for in the 
data. There is no fixed rule for deciding what amount of 
variance is too small. In this study, the acceptable eigen 
value was arbitrarily set at one or greater than one and 
accordingly three factors were rotated to obtain the 
vanunax solutions 

The Vabiinaxsssolutioneoptazmedi innshrs study is 
presented in Table 54 in Appendix D. The item numbers 


correspond to the items as numbered in the Leader Behavior 


Questionnaire in Appendix A. Discrete loadings greater than 


40] were obtained for all items on the three factors. 
However, nine of the twenty-two items loaded greater than 
.40| on two factors, and therefore an oblique rotation to 
obtain simple structure was required. Oblique rotation is 
a similar procedure to that used by House and Dessler 
(1974343) in order to obtain simple structure as the basis 


for developing the Leader Behavior Questionnaire. 


A Factor-Matched Solution 

Hurley and Cattell (1962:258) argue that rotation 
may serve to discover new structure in new data or to test 
hypotheses by seeing how well the factor patterns 
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patterns. Factor matching in the latter sense was a key 
Concern =inetnvs study of school system™personnells “The 
question to be addressed was whether the factor pattern 
underlying school system data was similar to that obtained 
by House and Dessler (1974:46-47), since the hypotheses 
formulated for testing were based upon leadership scales 
developed from the House and Dessler factor solution. 

Table 55 in Appendix D reports the oblique factor 
solution of leader behavior items obtained by House and 
Dessler. The item numbers correspond with the items as 
numbered in the Leader Behavior Questionnaire presented in 
Appendix A. For clarity of presentation, the items with 
factor loadings greater than |.40| are boxed, thus 
indicating which items comprised the Instrumental, 
Supportive and Participative Leadership Scales. Item 2, 
not boxed, was included in the Supportive Leadership Scale. 

In the factor-matching procedure used, the factor 
pattern presented in Table 55 became the target matrix for 
an oblique rotation. The varimax solution derived from 
school system data, presented in Table 54, was rotated 
towards this target matrix Using GhemOblique Proerustes 
factor analysis technique developed by Hurley and Cattell. 
In this way, an oblique factor-matched solution for school 
system data was obtained. This factor-matched solution is 
presented in’ Table 56 in°Appendix -D% 

According to Hurley and Cattell (1962:261) there is 


Yowetatistical tese of the™"foodness of "fit" that ‘could 


have been used when the factor-matched solution for school 
system data was compared to the House and Dessler solution. 
Glnerecrireriashsd to be used to decide whether the factor- 


matched solution was acceptable and appropriate for use in 


Subsequent. data analysis. Nie et al. (1975:472) state that: 


. . . there are many statistically equivalent ways to 
define the underlying dimensions in the same set of 
Cate elem nceterminacyeln aetactor solution is. ina 
way unfortunate because there is no unique and 
generally accepted best solution. On the other hand, 
not all the statistical factor solutions are equally 
meaningful in theoretical terms. 

The factor solution chosen is therefore the one which best 

Satisfies the theoretical needs of the research problem. 

The decision to reject the oblique factor-matched 
solution for school system data was made following 
consideration of two issues. First, the relationship 
between the varimax solution for school system data and the 
oblique solution obtained by House and Dessler was 
examined. Second, the grouping of leader behavior items 
indicated by the oblique factor-matched solution was 
analyzed. 

The relationship between the varimax solution of 
school system data (see Table 54 in Appendix D) and the 
oblique solution obtained by House and Dessler (see Table 
55) can be gauged from the normalized transformation matrix 
used to obtain the factor-matched solution. This matrix is 
reported in Table 4, The transformation matrix indicates 


that there is a close similarity between House and 


Dessler's Instrumental Leadership and the third factor in 
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the varimax solution. Supportive Leadership bears some 
ResemDlLanceswomune second. factorein. the. varimax: Solution, 
although a comparison of Tables 54 and 55 in Appendix D 
Shows that factor loadings are in opposite directions. 
House and Dessler's Participative Leadership appears to 
resemble the first and second factors in the varimax 
SOlut10M wOncsomerextent, pandsthe.thirds factorato.a lesser 
extent. These data indicated that the two factor patterns 


were not substantially related to one another. 


TABLE 4 


NORMALIZED TRANSFORMATION MATRIX USED FOR MATCHING THE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM VARIMAX. SOLUTION (TABLE 54) TO THE 
HOUSE AND DESSLER OBLIQUE SOLUTION (TABLE 55) 

FOR THE LEADER BEHAVIOR QUESTIONNAIRE 


Obiaigquesractor solution, Obtained by, 
Vacimaxer actor House and Dessler (N=198) 
Solution: school 
System Data 
(N=149) Pacuor acu. Factor 
in ie nCtEAL 
Instrumental Supportive Partica patawe 


Factor I eee SMe rod 
HAC tOGs a vss e Ieie aie 
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Premsecond consraeratlon With regard to tne 
Ceci sHonmcoelejecu wner tAactLOor-matcned solution involved 
examination of the proportion of variance contributed by 
each item in the Leader Behavior Questionnaire to the 
amount Of Variance accounted for by each factor. Four 
items contributed more than ten percent to the variance of 
CoOmpucedehactor tise namely, ttems 2 (11.4%), 3 (11.6%), 
mom iti, O02) and 10 (10.4%). 

In the oblique solution obtained by House and 
Dessler and reported in Table 55 in Appendix D, Item 2 
"He keeps to himself," loaded in the same direction as all 
other items in the Supportive Leadership Scale. However, 
Uiesune valimax solution this item loaded in the opposite 
direction. The likely explanation, suggested by one 
respondent who volunteered detailed comments on this item, 
was that in the supportive sense the item appears to refer 
to noninterfering behavior. The alternative interpretation, 
offered by the respondent who checked the item in the way 
CONST SLChtUSWLUn most ouners. was. that etorererred to 
maintenance of social distance, that is, behavior 
consistent with directive or autocratic leadership. 

Item 3 in the Leader Behavior Questionnaire states, 
"He lets group members know what is expected of them;" 
iemel > etates sine does little things To lmake sit pleasant 
to be a member of the group;" and Item 18 states, "He asks 
that group members follow standard rules and regulations." 


These three items, when considered together with Item 2, 
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did not seem to be conceptually identical. Nor did the 
items seem to reflect the supposedly matched leader 
behavior factor, Supportive Leadership, as described by 
House and Dessler (1974:43). Although similar problems 
Wehemiot cHcounteroarin considering Factors Ll and™ lift in 
Bic aceOn-Mavuchied solutron for school system data, the 
problem with Factor II suggested the match with the House 
and Dessler solution was not a good one. 

These considerations, taken together with the 
mathematical manipulations of the varimax solution 
required to match-Factors Il and III in the House and 
Dessler solution, as shown in Table 4, led to the rejection 
of the factor-matched solution. On theoretical grounds, 
the conclusion was drawn that the underlying factor 
structure derived from the responses of school system 
personnel did not match the factor solution obtained by 
HoucesanduDescleor, sHurley and Cattell (1962:260) warn that: 

If an investigator is satisfied--as many are--to 
anriounce my nat Senet esse ood rome visuals judemen tu, 
then [the Oblique Procrustes factor-matching] program 
lends itself to the brutal feat of making almost any 
data fit almost any hypothesis! 


This warning was heeded in this study. 


An Alternative Oblique Solution 


Hol-owinemunenre ectloneorntne obiigue factor— 
matched solution, an alternative oblique rotation was 
performed on the three-factor varimax solution. This 


rotation had the effect of simplifying the factor structure, 
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and was also consistent with the factor analysis procedure 
used by House and Dessler. The oblique factor solution 
Ad ODUCC mano MmmUhiIc® Suc abcs £i.Ven sineraple 5 om he item 
numbers listed correspond to the numbers used in the Leader 
Behavior Questionnaire found in Appendix A. All items 
Poadedwereater than |.40 mon, ones of the three factors, and 
only one item loaded greater than |.40| on two factors, 
The adoption of an oblique solution meant that the 
factors obtained were not independent and the reference 
axes were not orthogonal. Table 6 shows the correlation 
coefficients between the reference axes for the oblique 


mac vOrecOluuLOMm.of School system data reported: in Table 5. 


TABLE 6 


INTERCORRELATION BETWEEN REFERENCE AXES IN THE OBLIQUE 
FACTOR SOLUTION OF SCHOOL SYSTEM LEADER BEHAVIOR 
RESPONSES (N=149) 


Reference Axes a iC 
“l ete 
D tas a 
5 at G Say 


Labelling the Factors 
Items which loaded greater than |.60| on the three 


Factores obtained in the oblique factor solution reported in 
Table 5 were examined to determine what theoretically 


meaningful underlying dimensions are represented by the 


TABLE 5 


OBLIQUE FACTOR SOLUTION OF SCHOOL SYSTEM PERSONNEL RESPONSES 
TQ LEADER BEHAVIOR QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS (N=149) 


Leader Behavior Factors 
Item —_—_ Commun- 


Number re itae Talal alities 
Participative Achievement Directive 
-Oriented 
t ny, 70 
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Note: Factor loadings in boxes are greater than |.40]. 
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PACLOUS me ilesChiternon ot a, factom “oadines of #|/60|) was 
chosen to emphasize the major elements contained within 
each factor elabler 7 shows the grouping of jitems’ obtained 
within each factor and, for comparative purposes, the way 
the item was grouped in the leadership scales developed by 
House and Dessler. The item numbers correspond to the 
numbers used in the Leader Behavior Questionnaire. 

All five items from the Participative Leadership 
Scale developed by House and Dessler (1974:47) loaded on 
Factor I together with several items from the Supportive 
Leadership Scale. The items which loaded highest were the 
Participative Leadership Scale items. In particular, Item 
UZewneechectayess Liate BBetores takings action ihe consults 
with subordinates," made the highest contribution to the 
variance in leader behavior accounted for by Factor I. 
The four items drawn from the Supportive Leadership Scale 
which loaded on Factor I are all consistent with the kind 
of leader behavior necessary to allow consultation to occur 
before taking action. For these reasons the decision was 
made to label Factor I as "Leader Participative Behavior." 

The items which loaded highest on Factor II (see 
Tables 5 and 7) were drawn from the Instrumental Leadership 
Scale and the Supportive Leadership Scale developed by 
House and Dessler (1974:46). The majority of items were 
drawn from the Instrumental Leadership Scale. These items 
described a leader who establishes definite and presumably 


challenging goals and performance standards, but who also 
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encourages and assists subordinates to reach those goals 
AVL bos a CONnCeDUlally, tive =tacLom appears sto 
Pepe Scie ade DenlavLor simllanerouulat descr: bed by 
House and Mitchell (1974:83) as “achievement-—oriented" 
behavior. An achievement-oriented leader constantly 


emphasizes excellence in performance and at the same time 


displays confidence that high standards of performance will 


bemietn Mnemiecroronewasetneretore made: to label™ractor II 


"Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior," 

The items which loaded highest on Factor III (see 
Taplescs 5 and 7) were all drawn from the Scale described by 
House and Dessler (1974:43) as Instrumental Leadership and 
Beoneuiles SDOU=Kib imiutratbing structure: scale. These items 
described leader behavior which designated and scheduled 
work to be done, and determined the procedure for 
completion. The most appropriate label for this factor 


appeared to "Leader Directive Behavior." 


RESEARCH HYPOTHESES AND SCHOOL SYSTEM 
LEADER BEHAVIOR FACTORS 

The leader behavior factors, Directive Behavior, 
Supportive Behavior and Participative Behavior referred to 
in the research hypotheses formulated for testing in this 
study have been operationalized in different ways in tests 
of the Path-Goal Theory of Leadership. However, the 
Leader Behavior Questionnaire used in this study was the 


same as that developed by House and Dessler (1974:46-47), 
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and the way in which these leader behavior factors were 
operationalized was therefore expected to be the same as 
well. This was not the case because the oblique factors 
derived from the responses of school system personnel did 
not match those reported by House and Dessler. For this 
reason different operationalizations of the leader behavior 
factors were developed. A key issue to be addressed was 
whether these differing operationalizations allowed the 
research hypotheses, as put forward, to be tested. This 


moscucmMICnOiScussed in ethe next sections. 


The Leader Directive Behavior Hypotheses 


The factor derived from analysis of school system 
data that was labelled Leader Directive Behavior was 
once pila livecimilar.to,ethough notseidentical.with, 
Directive Leadership as defined by House and Mitchell 
(1974:83) and Instrumental Leadership as defined by House 
and Dessler (1974:43). Moreover, Items 10, 14 and 18 which 
loaded highest on the Leader Directive Behavior Factor in 
the factor solution of school system data (see Table 5), 
were three of the four items which loaded highest on House 
and Dessler's Instrumental Leadership Factor (see Table 55 
in Appendix D). For these reasons, a leader behavior scale 
based upon factor loadings on Leader Directive Behavior was 
accepted as an appropriate way of operationalizing this 
factor, as distinct from the way in which it was 


operationalized by House and Dessler. Tests of research 
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hypotheses based upon the operationalization of Leader 
Directive Behavior unique to this study were regarded as 


Vablat tests tor school system personnel, 


The Leader Supportive Behavior Hypotheses 


The oblique factor solution for the Leader Behavior 
Questionnaire data obtained from school system personnel 
yielded no factors which could have been described as 
Supportive Leader Behavior. Most of the items comprising 
the Supportive Leadership Scale developed by House and 
Dessier loaded@=highly on Factor 1, “Leader Participative 
Behavior, but a few items also loaded highly on Factor II, 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior (see Tables 5 and 7). 
In view of these circumstances, the conclusion was drawn 
that the hypotheses relating to Leader Supportive Behavior 


could not be tested. 


The Leader Participative Behavior Hypotheses 


The factor labelled Leader Participative Behavior 
was ecOoncepLUually Simplareto,, tnousn notoidenticalswith, 
Participative Leadership as defined by House and Dessler 
(Gre Meee Tillcneveneuen Use ton m2, Wy, ALS) yesh Bak \ligeneyal 
loaded ha chest Sonuracvom mi Neunemtacton coluUnroOnsot school 
system data (see Table 5) were the five items comprising 
House and Dessler's Participative Leadership Scale (see 
Table 55 in Appendix D). For these reasons, a leader 
behavior scale based upon loadings on Factor I, Leader 


Participative Behavior, was accepted as an alternative way 
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of operationalizing the factor. Consequently, tests of 
research hypotheses based upon the operationalization of 
leader Participative Behavior unique to this study were 


hecarded as. valid.tests, for school, system personnel. 


Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior 

The second factor which emerged from the oblique 
solution of school system personnel responses to the Leader 
Behavior Questionnaire was labelled Leader Achievement- 
Oriented Behavior. However, no hypotheses had been 
developed to test the association of Leader Achievement- 
Oriented Behavior with the satisfaction of subordinates, 
and therefore tentative hypotheses for subsequent testing 
were proposed. The loadings on Factor II formed the basis 
of a leader behavior scale operationalizing the factor, 


Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior. 
EACTORY SGORES 


The leader behavior scale used to operationalize 
Leader Participative Behavior comprised all twenty-two 
items on the Leader Behavior Questionnaire. The same items 
were alsosused LO ObDtalnemecasuress=otethewnactors, Leader 
Achievement-Oriented Behavior and Leader Directive Behavior. 
The difference between the scales was reflected in the 
differing weights attributed to each item according to the 
leader behavior factor for which a measure was sought. The 


weighting of each item in the respective scales was 


represented by the factor loadings obtained in the oblique 
TACGORMsOlULLON Ol school system leader behavior data. 
~cores calculated using weightings as described, that is 
factor scores, were obtained for each respondent on each of 
the factors delineated. These factor scores were used to 
calculate the product-moment and partial correlation 
coefficients used for testing hypotheses developed for this 
SGU Vis 

The use of all twenty-two items in the calculation 
of factor scores, described by Nie et al. (1975:488) as 
"the complete estimation method," has some advantages. 
selection of only those items which have substantial 
Posdmarssdacoes not control foruthe.intluence of items not 
included in the scale construction. Items not included 
affect the scale through their intercorrelations with items 
in the scale. In the complete estimation method some items 
act as suppressors to give the best estimate of a given 


Tactoce 
INTERCORRELATION OF LEADER BEHAVIOR FACTORS 


The adoption of an oblique factor solution meant 
that the leader behavior factors were not independent. 
Table 8 shows the product-moment correlation coefficients 
between the labelled factors at the three occupational 
levels used in this study. Since the leader behavior 
factors were correlated with one another, and correlated 


to a differing extent at each level, the decision was made 
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tO Calculate partial correlation. coefficients between 

PoZdcCUm Uc aAvViOhetactorsvand otner! variables under test in 
this study. For example, when calculation of the 
correlation coefficient between Leader Participative 

pemav vol ranade tien litiinicic satiotaction of clerical 
personnel was required, the influence of the correlated 
leader behaviors, Achievement-Oriented Behavior and Directive 
Behavior on the relationship was held constant. In this way 
a single measure of association describing the relationship 
between Leader Participative Behavior and Intrinsic 
Dauistaction was obtained, while adjusting for the effects 


OPCW OraCOLbLOnal leader benavior tactore. 


TABLE 8 


PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION CORFFICIENTS BETWEEN 
LEADER BEHAVIOR FACTORS AT SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS (N=149) 


Glericak 
heweiain=66) 


Proredsional 
hevel n=86) 


Administrative 
Leader Levet*s Ga-27)) 


Behavior 


i ileal IEE ib Dey 


Mi 
Parteeipatlive 


La 
Achievement- 
Oriented 


1a 
Directive 


SUMMARY 


When asprincipal axis factor analysis of responses 
to the Leader Behavior Questionnaire was performed, three 
eigen values greater than one were obtained. Three factors 
Werle tnerenOne foOLatecasaccorcins tor une varimax criterion, 
but this technique did not yield a simple factor structure. 
The varimax solution was then rotated in an attempt to 
mateh the oblique factor solution for the Leader Behavior 
Questionnaire reported by House and Dessler, but no 
SUpvstantlalematch of factor matrix patterns was found. 

An alternative oblique factor solution which yielded a 
Simple factor structure in the school system data was 
adopted. The three leader behavior factors were labelled 
Participative Behavior, Achievement-Oriented Behavior and 
Directive Behavior. As a consequence of the emergence 

of these three factors, research hypotheses predicting 
specified relationships with Leader Supportive Behavior 
could not be tested. Leader Directive Behavior and 
Leader Participative Behavior research hypotheses could 
be tested, but the leader behavior scales used to 
operationalize these factors were different from those 
used by House and Dessler. Leader Participative Behavior 
and Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior were negatively 
and supSstanulLally conrelated and, at, tne clerical level, 
all three leader behavior factors were substantially 


intercorrelated. Partial correlation coefficients were 
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therefore used when hypotheses predicting relationships 
between the satisfaction of subordinates and leader behavior 


factors were tested, 
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CHAPTER VI 
PERCEPTIONS OF ROLE AND TASK AND FEELINGS OF SATISFACTION 


In this chapter the responses of school system 
personnel to the Role» Perception, Task Description and the 
Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaires are analyzed and 
Pepolveod. = Mindings relating to Hypotheses 1.0 and 2.0 and 
the specific hypotheses derived from these hypotheses are 
also reported and discussed. 

The major purpose of data analyses reported in 
Gite, chapter 1s to help in the interpretation of 
relationships between the satisfaction of subordinates and 
leader behavior. For this reason, the results of 
hypothesis testing and findings reported in tables 
appearing in this chapter are referred to in subsequent 


chapters. 
ROLE PERCEPILON 


The percentage frequencies of the responses to the 
Role Perception RATS ee aparattied at the clerical, professional 
and administrative occupational levels are reported in 
Tables 40.) 40mand 5S0"respectively.) wieAppendix C.. These 


responses are presented in summary form in Table 9. 


Mestime sy pobnesesuls Opi I wandei ke 
The data in Table 9 enabled Hypothesis 1.0, and the 


two specific Hypotheses 1.11 and 1.12 to be investigated. 
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TABLE 9 


MEAN SCORES, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND RANGES ON 
ROLE PERCEPTION QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS (N=149) 


Occupational Level 


ane Administrative Professional Clerical 
(n=47) (n=36) (inseCy) 

Contlict 
Neon. core ooh Boe iL Pe, 
Standard 

Deviation LONE 8,4 9.4 
Potential Range 8-56 8-56 8-56 
Actual Range 8-47 15-47 8-47 
Ambiguity 
Mean Score 16.9 “igesite) ayia 
standard 

Deviation 6.12 Sa fae 
Potential Range 6-42 6-42 6-42 


Actual Range 6-32 eaoo 6-34 


Dy Cowie ose tee een ypotnecr cat mid esctated that: 

Picer OV emcOltluccmeaners aishest at tne administrative 
every -OWebeat tie proltesstonal level"and Lowest at 
the clerical level. 

This hypothesis was rejected. The Role Conflict 
mean at the professional level (30.11) was highest. The 
difference between the means at the clerical level (23.9) 
BRamuie pooLessiona levels (30711 )) as well as between the 


Crearca ele Velm 25,9) ano she administrative level (29.2), 


WacmoUDS tanulal, 


Py COplecl orl ec. a yOOUNoSIoel src Stated that: 
The Role Ambiguity mean is highest at the 
administrative level, lower at the professional level 
and lowest at the clerical level. 


This hypothesis was also rejected. The Role 


Ambiguity mean was highest at the professional level (18.8). 


The difference between the means at the clerical level 


eae tne protecciong. level (TS1o)* was substantial: 


HyDOUNeSsl Seino me Lypothesie I Osstated tnac: 


Peccepulonc, OL Golemcontlict.and role vambicua cy diiter 
between selected occupational levels. 


Although the two specific hypotheses derived from 
this hypothesis were rejected, substantial differences were 
found between the professional and clerical levels as well 
aS bDeuWwecn thesaaminrcturavlvesandeclerizocal develse =The 
data in Table 9 were therefore judged to be generally 


SUppOLuLVve OL Hypothesis). 0% 
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Discussion of the Findings 


These hypotheses were based upon findings from 
investigations conducted by Szilagyi and Sims (1974: 
622-634) in a health-care facility. However, House and 
esol emmy: Oly mOOLnGOULsonaGeoccupattonal level and job 
title are frequently unique to an organization, making 
Sonpamatsonecudttttculu, | Thissacsertion helps to explain 
the results. 

Among the school system personnel who perceived the 
highest levels of Role Ambiguity, the chief sources of 
ambiguity were the lack of clear, planned goals and clear 
explanation of what has to be done in the job (see 
mecporses,) to lcems 3 and 13) in Tables 48, 49 and 50 in 
Popenduxy Gi) roOoressilonal personne) also found difficulty 
in dividing their time properly, and clerical personnel 
expressed doubts about the amount of authority they had in 
miei) OO0Se They chiem cources: of Role Conflict were 
derived from the requirements to work in two or more groups 
that operate quite differently and from different standards 
of evaluation applied to work done (see responses to 
Items 7 and 11 on the Role Perception Questionnaire in 
Appendix C). These findings, together with the results of 
the tests of hypotheses, help to interpret results reported 
in the following chapters. 

Finally, a methodological issue relating to the 
questionnaire requires discussion. Respondents were asked 


to indicate how accurately each statement reflected the 
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exievencesOuscdhimorcanizational condition for them by 
answering on a continuum ranging from Very False to Very 
TU cymOncmreSUOncen Lawhote dead avery dead! and 
"slightly dead," on the questionnaire, thus indicating the 
GHaturepotmetne ditiriculty, The instrument could be 
modified to remove this difficulty. 

Despite this methodological difficulty, the 
responses appeared to indicate that the instrument was able 
to discriminate among individuals at and within selected 


occupational levels on Role Conflict and Role Ambiguity. 
PASKecCHARACTERISTICS 


The percentage frequencies of the responses to the 
Task Description Questionnaire at the clerical, 
professional and administrative occupational levels are 
reportedsin Tables 45, 46 and 47 respectively, in 
Appendix C. These responses are presented in summary form 


ioe lables ior 


macuinemlypo vuneses 2. Oje2. Lie 2 lend 
The data in Table 10 enabled Hypotheses 2.0, 2.11, 


cau 7mands 2713 tobe anvestigated, 


Hypotnesisu2.lt. Hypothesis 2,1i stated that: 
The Task Structure mean is lowest at the administrative 
level, higher at the professional level and highest at 
the clerical level. 

This hypothesis was rejected. The lowest Task 


Structure mean was found at the professional level (12.0). 


‘ais 


TABLE 10 


MEAN SCORES, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND RANGES ON TASK 
DESCRIPTION QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS (N=149) 


Occupational Level 


Be ee As Administrative Professional Clerical 
n=) (n=36) (n=66) 

structure 
Mean Score 14.6 1 2eRO HRA? 
Standard 

Deviation 9 Bee owl 
Potential Range 5-25 5-25 5-25 
Actual Range 5-21 5-19 11-25 
Repetitiveness 
Mean Score iy? LS W726 
Standard 

Deviation 3.2 SEO aaah 
Potential Range 5-25 5-25 5-25 
Actual Range 6221 7-20 9-25 
Autonomy 
Mean Score 10m 2506 ein 2B 
Standard 

Deviation Bs oat C6 
Potential Range 5-25 5-25 5-25 


Actual Range 12-24 16-25 6-22 


A substantial difference between the means at the clerical 
Hevedsdels/ie/)s and shes proftessionads levedsy(42.0)4. as well as 


the administrative level (14.6), was noted. 


ny DOLNeisa Stizaieem ypOotnesis 2.12 stated that: 
The Task Repetitiveness mean is lowest at the 
administrative level, higher at the professional level 
and highest at the clerical level. 
This hypothesis was supported by the data in 
Table 10. A substantial difference between the means at 


Ghemeclemucat sevedw(41 71.6 sand. she wprofessional, level.(13.2) , 


mie ma wales acme nici ve lovel (11.7) was noted. 


HyDOUNe stom lw eaypOulesis 2.19 Stated that: 

The Task Autonomy mean is highest at the administrative 
level, lower at the professional level and lowest at 
the clerical level. 

This hypothesis was rejected. The occupational 
level with the highest Task Autonomy mean was the 
professional level (21.08). The difference between the 
Meewomatethcwclerieamelevel (16,2) and the professional 


fever mec 00). as Wweliees athe, aAdminicatraulvem)|c Vet ul a3). 


Was scubstantial. 


Hypothesis 2.0. Hypothesis 2.0 stated that: 


Perec pions) ots paske character stiacssditfermaateselected 
occupational levels. 


The data in Table 10 are generally supportive of 
this prediction. Although not all the specific hypotheses 
derived from Hypothesis 2.0 (see above) were supported, 


substantial differences did exist between the clerical 
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eve and athe sovner occupattonalelevels on three task 
Characteristics, namely, structure, repetitiveness and 


autonomy. 


Descussvonsol Dnerhindings 


As stated above, job titles are frequently unique 
TOncnmortaniZatlonesslorpethisareasonethe, basis for the 
development of these hypotheses seemed to be without 
foundation. However, these findings were of assistance in 
interpreting findings in subsequent chapters so the purpose 
of the analyses was achieved. 

The frequencies of responses to the items in the 
faskeDescription Questionnaire s(see(Tables-45, 46+and 47 in 
AppendixeG) indicated that professionalwand administrative 
personnel were highly autonomous on all aspects of their 
tasks measured. Clerical personnel had less autonomy, but 
among those who indicated highest autonomy, speed and 
planning of tasks were perceived to be under their own 
Cnecolseetapkes 15yetokands7ashowethat abkeitemserelatine 
to task repetitiveness discriminated between clerical 
personnel and the other two occupational groups. Most 
school system personnel, irrespective of occupational level, 
responded that their jobs required use of a specific set of 
steps, but all other items related to task structure 
discriminated between the clerical level and the other two 
levels. These observations were also of assistance in 


interpreting findings in subsequent chapters. 
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SATISFACTION 


The percentage frequencies of responses to the 
Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire - Short Form (MSQ). at 
cee clourcal, Orolessronalvandwadminustratrve.occupational 
Pevetsmare presented in Tables 517,752 and 53 °respectively, 
in Appendix C. These responses are presented in summary 
HOLrmeine baple ll, 

No substantive conclusions were drawn about the 
data in these tables since analysis of satisfaction per se 
was not the purpose of this study. However, several 
observations about the satisfaction data were used to 
ascuct Moatne interpretation of findings pertinent to 
hypotheses regarding relationships between leader behavior 
Snoescatispacoulon. First, a’notable feature of the 
responses from the professional group was that no 
respondent indicated great dissatisfaction on any item in 
the Intrinsic Satisfaction Scale and very few indicated any 
Gwent otacton., ) seconds lable 1) shows that lsatmeiaction 
means on the Intrinsic Satisfaction Scale were well above 
theatneoretical mean score (30)).s lhe satrvctactilon means on 
the Extrinsic Satisfaction Scale were not substantially 
higher than the theoretical mean score of eighteen. 
Pinalivs, aeegreater ‘spread of scores soni satisfaction 
measures existed among respondents at the clerical level 


than at the administrative or professional levels. 


TABLE eid 


MEAN SCORES, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND RANGES ON 
SATISFACTION QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS (N=149) 


Occupational Level 


yy Den.O 1 
Sabi stactiLon Administrative Professional Clerical 
(n=47) (n=36) (n=66) 

iacinsve 
Mean Score 48.9 50.4 15.5 
Suandard 

Deviation Onl 44 te) 
Potential Range 12-60 12-60 12-60 
Actual Range 31-60 39-56 24-60 
Becrineic 
Mean Score 24D Li se/ TOR 
pvandard 

Deviation 36 Sy.5 4.7 
Potential Range 6-30 6-30 Ca) 
Actual Range 13-23 aE. 6=29 
General 
Mean Score Tas! io Wks) tS) (occa 
Standard 

Deviation 9.9 oh ee 
Potential Range 20-100 20-100 20-100 


Actual Range 60-96 59-88 44-96 
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SUMMARY 


Substantial differences between the mean scores on 
the Role Conflict and Ambiguity Scales, as well as the Task 
Structure, Repetitiveness and Autonomy Scales, were found 
when the clerical occupational level was compared with both 
the administrative and professional levels. In the school 
system under study, professional personnel perceived the 
highest degree of Role Conflict, Role Ambiguity and Task 
Autonomy as well as the lowest degree of Task Structure. 
However, the mean scores on these scales at the 
administrative and professional levels were close together. 
The lowest degree of Task Repetitiveness was found at the 
administrative’ occupational ‘level’ 

No substantive conclusions were drawn about the 


satisfaction data obtained from the school system. 


CHAPTER VII 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LEADER BEHAVIOR, ROLE, 
TASK AND SATISFACTION FACTORS 

several bivariate investigations of relationships 
are reported and discussed in this chapter. These 
investigations included the relationships between (1) leader 
behaviors and role perceptions, (2) leader behaviors and 
tack echarac ler! sacs, a 3uAaro les peace pbaionsyand the 
Poet fac Mon oO. supO0rdinaves, and (4) task characteristics 
and the satisfaction of subordinates. Where applicable 
hypotheses relevant to these investigations are tested and 
the findings are reported and discussed. The criteria for 
determining whether correlation coefficients reported in 
this chapter are meaningful, important and substantial were 
discussed in Chapter IV. 

The major purpose of these investigations is to 
assist interpretation of the relationships between the 
eabasfactioneot subordimates and leader behavior. “For this 
reason data tabulated in this chapter are referred to in 


subsequent chapters. 
LEADER BEHAVIOR, ROLE AND TASK CHARACTERISTICS 


Because the leader behavior factors are not 
independent, partial correlation coefficients between these 
factors and role perceptions as well as task 


characteristics were calculated, reported and discussed. 
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These data are tabulated in the following sections. 


Leader Participative Behavior 


Partial correlation coefficients between Leader 
Beli cipava ve vehayvror and ecole acs welll fas task factors are 


reported in Table 12. 


Anetta. sl f 


PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFPICIENTS* BETWEEN LEADER 
PARTICIPATIVE BEHAVIOR AND (1) ROLE FACTORS 
AND (2) TASK FACTORS (N=149) 


Occupational Level 


Administrative Professional Glerical 


(n=47 ) (n=36) (n=66) 

Role Conflict 5,65) ay, OW 50 

Role Ambiguity =334 ay ZS 2 Ne 

ask structure le 203 nO. 
Task Repetit- 

iveness 2018 £00 Patt} 

Task Autonomy nu al eS) 


*Achievement-Oriented and Directive Leader Behavior 
held constant. 


Thesdatawsimelab tem! 2ashowrcune beawsubstantial 
relationship existed between Leader Participative Behavior 
anderote Contlictmat the administrative level (r-=9=. 53). 


The association between Leader Participative Behavior and 
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role factors also approached a substantial level among 
clerical personnel (r = -.36 in both cases). However, no 
substantial relationships were found at the professional 
level where the highest levels of Role Conflict and 
Ambiguity existedy (see Table 9, p.123). 

These findings suggested that leaders who consult 
with subordinates before taking action effectively reduce 
evel seoLe coOnliacimacderopaslecsernsextent, ambiculrty, in 
tiem OlsMOLeaUmMi Mis trative: and clerical personnel. In 
contrast, professional personnel seemed to look for other 
kinds of leader behavior to reduce these levels. 

No substantial relationships were found between 
task characteristics and Leader Participative Behavior 


among school system personnel. 


Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior 

Mab lhewml3 ere portsathe Hpartiaktcorrelation 
coefficients between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior 
andmcolemr actors Loge tnerewith, task scharacterirstics.. sine 
most substantial associations between leader behavior and 
perceptions of role found in this study were those between 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and Role Conflict, and 
to a lesser extent, Role Ambiguity. The correlation 
coefficients between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior 
andsrolesContlicmat the administrative, professional and 
Mate Wels wes a = SOW tone SAO esl 8 Se 
respectively. The corresponding correlation coefficients 


between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and Role 
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SUORSa Dy eWeGewa Set? rm = -,33 and r= —,28, 


TA BLES 


PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS* BETWEEN LEADER 
ACHIEVEMENT-ORIENTED BEHAVIOR AND (1) ROLE 
FACTORS AND (2) TASK FACTORS (N=149) 


Occupational Level 


A@manistrative Professional Clemeroal 


(n=47) (n=36) (n=66) 

Roves cont lict =, Ah -, 54 -,45 

Role Ambiguity -,42 -,33 -.28 

Taskeocluct ture aie: aya noe 
Task Repetit- 

iveness des ,06 .18 

Task Autonomy On el) -,18 


*Participative and Directive Leader Behavior held 
Coneiandcr 


[ie data in Table [37 indicate that the centram 
office of the school system under study, leader behavior 
characterized by explaining the way tasks should be 
carried out and letting subordinates know what is expected 
ofpethemuwa ces SsOC Leeds With reduced role scontincgt 1. Ac the 
administrative level this kind of behavior was also 
associated with reduced role ambiguity. However, no 
substantial relationships were found between Leader 


Nehievement—Oriented Behavior, and. task factors. 
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Leader Directive Behavior 
The partial correlation coefficients between Leader 
Directive Behavior and role, as well as task factors, are 


reportedmaneTabples 4.4. 


TABLE 14 


PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS* BETWEEN LEADER 
DIRECTIVE BEHAVIOR AND (1) ROLE FACTORS 
AND (2) TASK FACTORS (N=149) 


Occupational Level 


Administrative Protessi onal CVerrca: 


(n=47 ) (n=36) (n=66) 

RolesContlict ~,10 -, 34 -,03 

Role Ambiguity ae) ie SH ae 

tackwocrucwure .08 wee wae 
Task Repetit- 

iveness ele .O1 14 

Task Autonomy MOM =e -,23 


*Participative and Achievement-Oriented Leader Behavior 
heldscons tant. 


The dap ineTable 14 indicavemsthaw mo cubstantial 
relationships appear to exist between Leader Directive 
Behavior and role or task factors. However, the highest 
correlation coefficients between Leader Directive Behavior 
and Role Conflict and Ambiguity were found at the 


professional level (r = -.34 and r = -.37 respectively). 


These findings may reflect the fact that Role Ambiguity and 
ROLCMCOnDn Cunwere talsomhvanestmat the professional evel 
(see Table 9, p.123). Role Conflict and Role Ambiguity may 
be so high that directive supervisory behavior tends to be 
associated with some reduction in these factors among 


professional personnel. 


Discussion of the Findings 


In an earlier investigation of the relationships 
between leader behavior and role perceptions, Szilagyi and 
Iemma soc os merounOsanstatistically sienificant negative 
relationship between leader Initiating Structure behavior 
endmviceT Olovambieurty of Subordinates at the 
administrative level in a health-care facility, but not at 
lower occupational levels. This finding is consistent with 
that_in this study (see Table 13), since items in the 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior Scale overlap with 
Initiating Structure Scale items. Relationships between 
leader behavior and role conflict were not investigated by 
SZliacvisand Sims, Duteinethvcsstudyathesce relatvronsnips 
were found to be more substantial than the relationships 
between leader behavior and role ambiguity. 


Tnmcontrastevomenemtamdanocmyit ne os pect coO, 20le 


perceptions, no substantial relationships were found between 


leader pehavior and) task characteristics, House and 


Deesler (1974360) arsue that in their study the task 


structure variable was task-oriented and determined in large 


part by technological considerations. An illustrative 
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example from the school system under study relates to the 
structured nature of typing tasks, determined by the 
mechanics of the typewriter rather than by a leader's 
behavior. If technological “factors determine task 
Chae FeD ts looemaoce it luSstrated witnen une tact that. no 
substantial relationships between leader behavior and task 
characteristics were found, could have been expected. 

With respect to role perceptions, House and Dessler 
(O7 foC Mstatesthaty the role ambiguity variable is. more 
social in nature than the task variables, and deals with 
the clarity with which a group member perceives what is 
expected of him by others. In this sense, an association 
between leader behavior and role perceptions could have 
been predicted and findings in this study were supportive 
of this view. 

The findings discussed in this section have 
important implications for interpreting relationships 
Between teader behavior and types Of satistaction, and 
therefore further references are made to them in the 


following chapters. 
ROLE PERCEPTIONS AND SATISFACTION 


The product-moment correlation coefficients between 
Role vCOnilice and uypes Of SatistaceLon, at the 
administrative, professional and clerical occupational 
levels are reported in Table 15. Table 16 reports similar 


data with respect to Role Ambiguity. 
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TABLE 15 


PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN ROLE 
CONFLICT AND SATISFACTION (N=149) 


Occupational Level 


Type of 
Sabietaction Administrative Professional Clerical 
(n=47) (n=36) (n=66) 
Intrinsic =,43 50 -.25 
Poor ine uc =O = Seal =,4+0 
General -,56 = leis =, NS 
MAB LES 16 


PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN ROLE 
AMBIGUITY AND SATISFACTION (N=149) 


Occupational Level 


Type of 
Satistaction Administrative Professional Clerical 
(n=47) (n=36) (n=66) 
LgaeteNt qicene =, 54 —,46 =, 39) 
Digwaxsgieyye -.57 = VS =, 40 
General 1d = = THC 
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Mhesdata neported show that substantial negative 
relationships appear to exist between Role Conflict and 
Intrinsic, Extrinsic and General Satisfaction at the 
administrative and professional levels in the school system 
under study. Negative relationships also appear to exist 
at the clerical level. The lower correlation coefficients 
om eec lomrea Ne leve intne= i, 25 atria 40 land Ir P= 935 
respectively) may be reflected in part in the substantially 
lower perceptions of Role Conflict found among these 
respondents, sas#reportedmin Table ©9 ton ‘page “123. )*In'’Table 
16 substantial negative correlation coefficients between 
Role Ambiguity and Intrinsic, Extrinsic and General 
natisfaction at all levels are reported, 

The substantial negative relationships found between 
iypec Ouscavictactionsand Kole Contlict, as well as Role 
Ambiguity, could have been expected as a result of 
undisputed findings from other studies. Rizzo et al. 

ClO 70nw58)i ereported statistically sionificant negative 
relationships between types of satisfaction and Role 
Gonmlucieiaci well as Role Ambieul.y  seolmelarly, Houser and 
Rizzo (1972:492) found statistically ssiom picantsnegative 
relationships between role perceptions and facets of 
satisfaction. However, House and Rizzo (1972:500) argue 
that their model of behavior within an organization 
required revision to place more emphasis on Role Ambiguity 
rather than Role Conflict. Ina scale analysis of the Role 


Conflict and Role Ambiguity measures, Schuler et al. 
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ie Wale) malsoeround statmstrcally Significant negative 
correlations between both Role Conflict and Role Ambiguity 
WEethetacets<of “satisfaction across six-=samples-—— 
relationships which were claimed as meaningful. In 
Conirasteton bne carivernsstudies, Schulemet al. @190775125) 
found no reason to suppose that Role Ambiguity and Role 
Conflict were differentially important. The findings 
EBepOrscdmlan ables 15 and 16) tend to suppor this position, 
Gat ietaaLlAleanGNemDOSiLOnsy Olan HOUuSemandakRiZzZo. 

The data tabulated in this section were important 
in interpreting relationships found between leader behavior 
and the satisfaction of subordinates when moderated by role 
perceptions, and so further references to this data occur 


Preacher ator bowing genanters : 
TASK CHARACTERISTICS AND SATISFACTION 


Hypotheses predicting relationships between task 
characteristics and satisfaction factors were developed for 
testing in this study. These hypotheses are examined in 


THES ecec GLOM,. 


Testing sypOtTneSse sero el amt mal rva ae oe 
Product-moment correlation coefficients required 
for testing these hypotheses are reported in Tables 17, 18 


eWatak m/e fe 


Hypothesis 3.11. Hypothesis 3.11 stated that: 


TABLE 17 


PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN TASK 
STRUCTURE AND SATISFACTION (N=149) 


Occupational Level 


Type of 
Sasi acuLen Administrative Protegsional Clerical 
(n=47) (n=36) (n=66) 
iL CLnsS Le Set) -.12 -.03 
Poop rins ic -.13 pak -.08 
General -,24 ~,05 -,05 
TABLE ws 


PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN TASK 
REPETITIVENESS AND SATISFACTION (N=149) 


Occupational Level 


Type<ot 
Sacisracita on Administrative Professional Clerical 
(n=47) (n=36) (n=66) 
Intrinsic EB i -,40 -.35 
Extrinsic -,09 24S =r Ou 
General -.30 -.35 -.27 
TABLE 19 


PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN TASK 
AUTONOMY AND SATISFACTION (N=149) 


Occupational Level 


Type of 
Sablefactiaon Administrative Professional Clerical 
(n=47) (n=36) (n=66) 
Thiringsie AY nOy 34 
Pxtringie 0) -, 04 -,10 
General AY OS ply 
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Task Structure is negatively correlated with Intrinsic 
pabistaction, Extrinsic Satisfaction and General 
patisfaction at the clerical, professional and 
administrative levels. 

Table 17 shows that the predicted negative 
correlation coefficients were found. However, the judgment 
was made that the correlation coefficients were too small 
to indicate substantial relationships between the 
hypothesized factors. The highest correlation coefficient 
was between Task Structure and Intrinsic Satisfaction at 


the administrative level (r = -.25). Hypothesis 3.11 was 


therefore rejected. 


HypOvntesla Galce 8hypoulests=jele stated that: 


Task Repetitiveness is negatively correlated with 
Mir s vor osu oma cmon. BX toitici ec: oavlstac lon and 
General Satisfaction at the clerical, professional 
and administrative levels. 

The predicted negative relationships were found at 
all levels (see Table 18). However, the highest correlation 
coefficient between Task Repetitiveness and Extrinsic 
Satisfaction was r = -.16 at the professional level and 
therefore these data were not supportive of Hypothesis 3.12. 
Nevertheless, the correlation coefficients between Task 
Repetitiveness and Intrinsic Satisfaction at the 
administrative, professional and clerical levels were 
ye= ot = HO andr =) = 35erespectively.. These data 
provide some support for the prediction that Task 


Repetitiveness is negatively and substantially correlated 


with Intrinsic Satisfaction at all levels. For this 
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reason the judgment was made that Hypothesis 3.12 was 


Dabiua Lins suppormied. 


PypoOtieclom). . 3.8 iypounestomj,15: stated that: 

Task Autonomy is positively correlated with Intrinsic 
prcbotactl on, Extrinsic: satistaction and General 
Daulstacil Onwawethnesclericalk, spnoressi onal ,and 
administrative levels. 

Task Autonomy was positively correlated with 
Mires rCeandnGenerdWepatl sltachlonea. all levels but not 
Wi er oeCiiSlCm oa ulotacty On ate themsproressional and 
clerical levels (see Table 19). However, the only 
substantial correlation coefficients found were those at 
the administrative level between Task Autonomy and Intrinsic 
Satisfaction (r = .44), and between Task Autonomy and 
Genera oa tt ohaculone r=]. 44), For this reason the 
judgment was made that the hypothesis was partially 
supported. 

The insubstantial correlation coefficient between 
Macskenusonomy and Intrinsic Satistaction ast the professional 
eve leit =a, 07 swassnovult neaccondanceawitimimpresscaome 
gained in several chance interviews while data were being 
collected from these respondents. A possible explanation for 
this result may be the range restriction on both Intrinsic 
SatictactloneandelackweAu LOMOMVmsCobLecmatmunteelevel. Tables 
10 and 11 on pages 127 and 131 respectively show that, at 
the professional level, mean scores on these factors are 
close to the maximum possible scores. If this 


interpretation is accepted, then Table 19 may be judged to 
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Show that Task Autonomy is positively and, to some extent, 
substantially correlated with Intrinsic Satisfaction at all 


levels. 


PvscucsLonmaotm-oune Findings 


seven studies which deal with the relationships 
DetGWwecnmuackecharacterisulcs and) satasitaction, as well as 
other relationships, were reviewed by Pierce and Dunham 
(1970:85). In onelof these studies the authors claimed, 
without equivocation, that people on complex jobs are more 
Satisfied than employees on jobs low in variety, identity, 
Significance, autonomy and feedback. The data obtained in 
TitomoLUC ye CanGgumsupoport this claim, No substantial 
relationships were found between task characteristics and 
Eugenio tCmoabiSclaAcCt LON rumtner. no substantial 
BotauwOnsitp Withvanyeuyoe Ol Satisfaction was found at 
the clerical level. This latter finding was consistent 
with another study reviewed in which the conclusion was 
drawn that among clerical employees, an increase in task 
variety and responsibility does not necessarily result in 
increased satisfaction. 

Of the five other studies cited by Pierce and 
Dunham, four found significant relationships between task 
eharactericy mecmandmecattctacw On wen Tourer ounds that 
task variety and task autonomy were positively related to 
Satistaction, —Tables 18 and 19° show-that some support for 
Pie cemiindinccmwacetound inthis sstudy with respect to 


Intrinsic Satisfaction. However, the only substantial 
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agreement between the four studies cited and this study of 
school system personnel is with respect to Task Autonomy 
and Intrinsic/General Satisfaction relationships at the 


Sami iiwomia ul vemle ve le 
SUMMARY 


No substantial relationships were found between any 
leader behavior and task characteristics factors. However, 
Leader Participative Behavior was found to be negatively 
correlated with Role Conflict at the administrative level. 
Findings also suggested that Leader Participative Behavior 
tends to be associated with reduced Role Ambiguity at the 
administrative and clerical levels and with reduced Role 
Conflict at the clerical level. Leader Achievement- 
Oriented Behavior was negatively and substantially 
correlated with Role Conflict at all levels, as well as 
Role Ambiguity at the administrative level. Some evidence 
was also found to indicate that Leader Directive Behavior 
tends to be associated with reduced Role Ambiguity at the 
professional level. These findings suggested that task 
characteristics are related to technological considerations, 
whereas role perceptions are social in nature. 

Substantial negative correlation coefficients 
beuweerm RolescContlict andwealkl stypes  otmcatisiaction were 
found atthe administrative and professional levels. in 
addition, substantial negative correlation coefficients 


between Role Ambiguity and all types of satisfaction at 
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the three occupational levels were found. These 
relationships were as expected. 

No substantial relationships between Task Structure 
and types of satisfaction were found. Some support was 
found for hypotheses which predicted negative correlation 
coefficients between Task Repetitiveness and Intrinsic 
Sacto ractLoneatl Tie adnminictrarltvye,=proressi onal and 
clerical occupational levels. Hypotheses which predicted 
positive correlation coefficients between Task Autonomy and 
Intrinsic Satisfaction, as well as General Satisfaction, 


at the administrative level were supported. 


CHAPTER a. 
LEADER DIRECTIVE BEHAVIOR AND SATISFACTION 


This chapter deals with relationships found between 
leader Directive Behavior and types of satisfaction of 
subordinates in a large urban school system. 

iMmomlaAcLhOruanalver Sor sbhesresoonses: co the) Leader 
BehavaoreQuestionnaire (see Table 5, p:111), the third 
factor which emerged was labelled Leader Directive Behavior. 
Hypotheses relating to associations with this factor were 
GevetopedelOn ices tingen tis study.8 initially, product— 
moment and partial correlation coefficients between Leader 
Directive Behavior and the satisfaction of subordinates at 
selected occupational levels are reported and discussed. 
Hypotheses for which these correlations are relevant are 
then examined. Following this section, hypotheses relating 
Leader Directive Behavior to satisfaction among groups of 
respondents scoring high and low on two measures of role 
perceptions and three measures of task characteristics are 
examined. The eriteriavused fom acceptimes or sre jecting whe 
hypotheses under test were developed in Chapter IV. 
Finally, thewfindingsereportedsand discussed in this 


chapter are related to the Path-Goal Theory of Leadership. 
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OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS 


Product-Moment and Partial Correlation Coefficients 
ie be Sec eed ce OGisbee hesspGoduct—momentsand 

partial correlation coefficients between Leader Directive 

Dehavyuer sand Gypes of ‘satisfaction found in this study. 

A comparison of the correlation coefficients 
reported in the two tables revealed substantial differences, 
Particularly at the’ clerical occupational level. These 
differences reflected the intercorrelations among the three 
leader behavior factors reported in Table 8 on page 119. 
When the influence of Achievement-Oriented and Participative 
Behavior was held constant, inconsequential differences 
between correlation coefficients became substantial 
Gecemlapl-con-0 andeZie  forsexemple, when administrative 
and clerical levels were compared in Table 20, the 
difference in the amount of variance in Intrinsic 
Satisfaction accounted for by Leader Directive Behavior 
was six percent. However, when Achievement-Oriented and 
Participative Behavior were held constant, the difference 
in the amount of variance accounted for was twenty-one 
Demceiunm FOO Uivs Veacen~wepal Ga ueCcOGEel atl oOneCcOc Ici ents 
between the satisfaction of subordinates and Leader 
Directive Behavior were considered more meaningful than 
product-moment correlation coefficients in investigating 


the relevant predictions about these relationships. 
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TABLE 20 


PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN LEADER 
DIRECTIVE BEHAVIOR AND SATISFACTION AT SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS (N=149) 


Occupational Level 


Ly DeweO Is 
De vlortae mon Adnia tout Ve Professional Giler inca wd 
(n=47) (n=36) (n=66) 
Wiguniesbalepine , 24 roe: 00 
BxTrinsic —05 rom ~,14 
General de £00 -.05 
RABE 21 


PARP IAG CORRELATION ®GORFPICIENTS* BETWEEN LEADER 
DIRECTIVE BEHAVIOR AND SATISFACTION AT 
SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS (N=149) 


Occupational Level 


Type of 
Satistactivon AdCmMinve trav ve Professional ClemreaL 
(n=47) (n=36) (n=66) 
i@amenueisae aoe .O4 BBY 
Extrimcue a0 5 ISS) -,32 
General a27. 507 =. Sle 


SK — 


*Participative and Achievement-Oriented Leader Behavior 
held constant. 


Ld 
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Testing Hypotheses 4.11, 4.12 and 4.21 
The data relevant to these hypotheses are reported 


Teg Phewe dian 2a. 7 


Hypouhesiss4 11.9 Hypothesis 4,11 stated that: 
Leader Directive Behavior is negatively correlated with 
i OS MCmoatimstaeuaon, xpramcire satrsractiion and 
Genera Me ablctactlon ac themclerm cal occupational level. 
The predicted negative correlation coefficients 
Wo GomiTOUnd me DUGlOMLy: tle correlation cOctricient between 
Leader Directive Behavior and General Satisfaction 
Seeerosenhoumemcubpsien ial vValucs(G= —,30).. The correlation 
coefficients between Leader Directive Behavior and Intrinsic 
PpaeeccureInsre saul stactron were r-=—, 32 in both cases. 
Since the General Satisfaction measure incorporated the 
inom tOmenieesLrinciceraceLonOol Satistaction, an overall 
assessment of the data suggested partial support for 


Hvootmesic 4.11. 


Hypothesis 4.12. Hypothesis 4.12 stated that: 
Leader Directive Behavior is positively correlated with 
InGrinsic Satistactvon £2. Giictosmoauistaction. and 
General Satisfaction at the professional and 
administrative occupational levels. 

The predicted positive relationships were found, but 
no substantial correlation coefficients were reported. 
Although some evidence of support for the hypothesis was 
indicated at the administrative level with respect to 


intrinsic wcatieraction (6 =) ,o2)y,8hypotnesis 4.12 was not 


SUppoGcted Dy une data in Tables ci. 
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Hypothesis 4.21. Hypothesis 4.21 stated that: 

The positive correlation between Leader Directive 
Benavuobrand Intrinsic Satigsraction, Extrinsic 
Satisfaction and General Satisfaction is highest at 
the administrative level, lower at the professional 
Hevel,Pand Lowest at’ the#clerical level. 

The correlation coefficients were ordered as 
predicted, and substantial differences between the 
administrative and clerical levels with respect to the 
three types of satisfaction were reported. When 
administrative and clerical levels were compared, the 
differences in the amount of variance in Intrinsic, 
Extrinsic and General Satisfaction accounted for by Leader 
Directive Behavior were twenty-one percent, fourteen 
percent and eighteen percent respectively. However, the 
correlation coefficients between Leader Directive Behavior 
and Intrinsic, Extrinsic and General Satisfaction at the 
clerical level were negative, not positive as predicted. 


Nevertheless, the data reported in Table 21 supported 


Hypothesis 4.21 on an overall basis. 
ROLE PERCEPTIONS 


To investigate hypotheses predicting relationships 
between the satisfaction of subordinates and Leader 
Directive Behavior contingent upon subordinates' role 
perceptions, the respondents were divided into three 
approximately equal groups, initially according to scores 


on the Role Conflict Scale and then on the Role Ambiguity 


Scale. The numbers in the groups varied due to the need to 
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avoid placing respondents with the same score in two 
different groups. Partial correlation coefficients were 
then calculated and used to examine the predictions made. 
ine hypotheses did now make any predictions about the eroup 
scoring in the medium range on the scales, but these 
correlation coefficients are reported for comparative 

PU EpOsce me LaDlesecZeancay2j3)reporg, the data tor groups 
formed according to Role Conflict scores and Role Ambiguity 


scores respectively. 


Testing Hypotheses 4.31 and 4.32 


Hypothesis 4.31. Hypothesis 4.31 stated that: 


A higher positive correlation between Leader Directive 
Pehavivrom andwelitsinsic Ssatistaction, Extrinsic 

Saulctac clon andugenecral satisitaction occurs in the 
high Role Conflict personnel group than in the low Role 
Conflict personnel group. 

The data in Table 22 show that the correlation 
coefficients are negative, contrary to the predictions made. 
Further, no substantial differences between high and low 
ScCOMice ce rOupS On  tnemnoOlemConl lL Cle ca be uwe ree HounG. slot 
example, the correlation coefficients between Leader 
Ditvectave: Behavior ander Ginet emo abstain EWC GCM sree. 0 
andeimaei— 5 LOG themhesheande ows oO lemconnlieGt., Soups 
respectively, therefore Hypothesis 4.31 was judged to be 
not.supported. Kole Conflict did notyvappear to be 


associated with the moderation of relationships between the 


satisfaction of subordinates and Leader Directive Behavior. 


es 


TABLE Ze 


PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS* BETWEEN LEADER DIRECTIVE 
BEHAVIOR AND SATISFACTION FOR DIFFERING 
ROLE CONFLICT GROUPS (N=149) 


Rolemoont uct 


Type of 
satisfaction High** Medium** Low** 
(n=50) (n=52) (n=47 ) 
ehslermatew he = eS) nO E25 
Extrinsic -,24 BO? -.35 
General -.23 -.22 -.32 


*Participative and Achievement-Oriented Leader Behavior 
heldsconstantr 


**"High" scores were 31-47; "Medium" scores were 22-30; 
"Low" scores were 8-21. 


Meanie W205) 


PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS* BETWEEN LEADER DIRECTIVE 
BEHAVIOR AND SATISFACTION FOR DIFFERING 
ROLE AMBIGUITY GROUPS (N=149) 


Role Ambiguity 


yen O & 
patLelactuon High** Medium** Low** 
(n=43) (n=61) (n=45) 
Tha yevent@icnle: =, 13 =o br ae) 
Moc y uh ouc O4 SS. 2:5, FS 
General SOS -,44 =.29 


*Participative and Achievement-Oriented Leader Behavior 
held constant. 


**"Higoh" scores were 19-34; "Medium" scores were 13-18; 
"Low" scores were 6-12. 


Hypothesis 4.32. Hypothesis 4.32 stated that: 

A higher positive correlation between Leader Directive 
HelavuOueanliwlntoinsilc sabietact!on, Extrinsic 
Satisfaction and General Satisfaction occurs in the 
high Role Ambiguity personnel group than in the low 
Role Ambiguity personnel group. 

Table 23 shows that the predicted positive 
correlation coefficients were not found. Further, no 
substantial differences in the correlation coefficients 
between the high and low scoring groups on the Role 
Ambiguity Scale were found. For example, the correlation 
coefficients between Leader Directive Behavior and 
Pacers tcmoesy tera cuironewe re. i S= t— ah jranider c=ir—e2/7 ‘for ththe 
high and low Role Ambiguity groups respectively. Therefore 
Hypothesis 4.32 was judged to be not supported. Role 
Ambiguity did not appear to be associated with the 
moderation of relationships between Leader Directive 
Behavior and subordinates' satisfaction. 

Nevertheless, Table 23 shows some evidence that 
Role Ambiguity moderated the relationships between Leader 
Directive Behavior and General Satisfaction. A substantial 
level of general dissatisfaction with Leader Directive 
Behavior was found in the medium scoring Role Ambiguity 


SroupeGh t= =.14+) wabutitausere lationship’ didenottexistpin 


the high Role Ambiguity group (r = -.08). 
TASKS CHARACPE REST ICS 


To test hypotheses predicting relationships between 


the satisfaction of subordinates and Leader Directive 
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Lee 


Behavior contingent upon task characteristics, respondents 
WenemaivLdedeitilOee2roups ny ascimi lar fashion to’ that 
deseribed yin) themprevicucs seetione initially, respondents 
were divided according to scores on the Task Structure 
Scale, then on the Task Repetitiveness Scale, and finally 


on the Task Autonomy Scale. 


Testing Hypotheses 4.41, 4.42 and 4.43 


Hypothesis 4.41. Hypothesis 4.41 stated that: 

A higher positive correlation between Leader Directive 
Be laOmeanOel nto ns Choa ti Sstaction, extrinsic 
Natistaction.and General Satisfaction occurs in the 
low Task Structure personnel group than in the high 
Task Structure personnel group. 

The data relevant to this hypothesis are contained 
Gimlaple) 2), 

The predicted positive correlation coefficients 
were not found. Further, although the predicted ordering 
of the correlation coefficients was found, the differences 
between them were not substantial. For example, the 
correlation coefficients between Leader Directive Behavior 
AMOwLNtCINSsic Saticetacovon wele (cea) — 1-4 eanGw es 0 >a ton 
the high and low Task Structure groups respectively. 
Hypothesis 4.41 was therefore rejected. Task Structure 
appeared not to be associated with moderation of the 


relationships between Leader Directive Behavior and the 


satisfaction of school system personnel. 
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TABLE 24 


PARTIAL CORRELATION CORFFICIENTS*® BETWEEN LEADER DIRECTIVE 
BEHAVIOR AND SATISFACTION FOR DIFFERING 
TASK STRUCTURE GROUPS (N=149) 


Paskesuructure 


Type of 
na tistacbion High** Medium** Low** 
(n=49) (n=54) (n=46) 
Intrinsic m el aS OD 
Extrinsic -,26 =,06 S14 
General -.29 -.12 -.01 


*Participative and Achievement-Oriented Leader Behavior 
held constant. 


*4#"Hich" scores were 18-25; "Medium" scores were 14-17; 
"Low" scores were 5-13. 


Hypothesis 4.42. Hypothesis 4.42 stated that: 

A higher positive correlation between Leader Directive 
Deiavn Ohman litrincicmoatlstacwron, = xtrmingic 
satisfaction and General Satisfaction occurs in the 
low Task Repetitiveness personnel group than in the 
high Task Repetitiveness personnel group. 

The data relevant to this hypothesis are reported 
BiaTap ve +2 5% 

The predicted positive correlation coefficients 
between Leader Directive Behavior and the satisfaction of 
subordinates were found in the group scoring low on the Task 
Repetitiveness Scale, but these correlation coefficients 


were not substantial. The correlation coefficient between 


Geader Directive Behavior and Bxtrinsic Satisfaction was 


PABLE R25 


PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS* BETWEEN LEADER DIRECTIVE 
BEHAVIOR AND SATISFACTION FOR DIFFERING 
TASK REPETITIVENESS GROUPS (N=149) 


aoaeE——eeeee—eeeeaeaeaeaeaeaeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaEaoEao=an=ae==S=S=SSee ee 


Task Repetitiveness 


Type of 
Ssatistaction High** Me dium** Low** 
Cmts) (ia=60)) (n=46) 
Ig Wanenhig take -.37 -,12 00 
Extrinsic -,47 BOS ep 
General -,44 ale 1S 


*Participative and Achievement-Oriented Leader Behavior 
Netds constant. 


ex" Higch" scores were 17-25; “Medium" scores were 12-16; 
wihow score aewenre 6-11. 


heehest «(omer om Imeconurast senegabivessubstantial 
correlations were found between the satisfaction of 
subordinates and Leader Directive Behavior in the high Task 
Repetitiveness group. For example, the correlation 
coefficient between Leader Directive Behavior and Extrinsic 
Serotec tron was (8 = 7 TC raMOUrmO tm are comer: 
satisfaction accounted for by Leader Directive Behavior 

was substantially different between the high and low 
scoring groups. The greatest difference between the groups 
was found with respect to the relationship between Leader 
Directive Behavior and Extrinsic Satisfaction (twenty-seven 


percent) weelieadciptien, the correlation coefficients in 


LN 


act 
i. ele 30 . 
; s 


Table 25 were ordered as predicted. Therefore, although 
negative correlation coefficients were found, Hypothesis 
4,42 was supported in the overall sense. Task 
Repetitiveness seemed to be associated with moderation of 
the relationships between the satisfaction of school system 


personnel and Leader Directive Behavior. 


Hypothesis 4.43. Hypothesis 4.43 stated that: 
A higher positive correlation between Leader Directive 
Behayvirornandeingrinsicksatistact? ony. Extrinsic 
satisfaction and General Satisfaction occurs in the 
high Task Autonomy personnel group than in the low 
Task Autonomy personnel group. 

Table 26 contains the data required to examine 


these predictions in the school system. 


TABLE 26 
PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS* BETWEEN LEADER DIRECTIVE 


BEHAVIOR AND SATISFACTION FOR DIFFERING 
TASK AUTONOMY GROUPS (N=149) 


Task Autonomy 


Type of 
Sao letacuLon High** Medium** Low** 
(n=50) (n=58) (n=41) 
Gk S Lc aS -.23 -,10 
Extrinsic af Ss =, IS) =o 
General ae => 21 


*Participative and Achievement-Oriented Leader Behavior 
held constant. 


*#"Hich" scores were 21-25; "Medium" scores were 17-20; 
"Low" scores were 6-16. 
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Table 26 shows that the predicted positive 
relationships between Leader Directive Behavior and 
subordinates' satisfaction were found in the group scoring 
highest on the Task Autonomy Scale but not in the low 
scoring group. However, the positive correlation 
coefficients were not substantial. The highest correlation 
coefficient found was between Leader Directive Behavior and 
MMeIvtha HCmoa loractu OnmGrie=..c2 emLmccontrast, fa 
substantial negative correlation coefficient was found 
between the Extrinsic Satisfaction of school system 
personnel and Leader Directive Behavior in the low Task 
PEvOmomVyecrouD Wh 850)... Asepredicted, the amount of 
Vatetances War curiae sabholacuLom accounted Tor by Leader 
Directive Behavior was substantially different between high 
and low scoring Task Autonomy groups (seventeen percent). 
No substantial differences were found between groups with 
respect to the other relationships between satisfaction and 
Leader Directive Behavior. Taking into consideration all 
these data, including the unexpected negative correlation 
coefficients, Hypothesis 4.43 was judged to be supported 
with respect to the relationship between Leader Directive 
Benaviconmeand hxLnineve woatyctactaon, wDUlenoOmermnocher 


respects. 
DISCUSSION OF THE FINDINGS 


ine thivssectivon whestindings resulting ifrom 


testing the hypotheses are interpreted in terms of their 
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meaning for school system personnel. The findings are also 
related to Path-Goal Theory of Leadership propositions 
regarding leader directiveness. 

Comparisons of the findings in this chapter with 
findings from other studies were difficult to make because 
leader behavior scales were not exactly equivalent, and 
furthermore, the findings from a number of studies are not 
consistent with one another. These points are further 


discussed in the concluding chapter. 


interpreting the Findings 
Hypotlescon inl yal2sand 4.21 were formulated to 


test predictions that occupational level is associated with 
moderation of the relationships between Leader Directive 
Behavior and the satisfaction of subordinates. The data 
reported in Table 21 show that leader behavior 
characterized by frequent determination of what and how 
work shall be done together with scheduling of the work 
and observance of rules and regulations was generally 
Gissatacstyings to clerical stati,  s¢lenicalmpersonne! sin 
the school system seemed to regard such leader behavior as 
overly close supervision. However, behavior dissatisfying 
to elerical personne. wasmnotsdlecatict ying) on satisi yang 
to administrative and professional personnel. 

Explanations: for the diticerences between 
occupational levels regarding the association of Leader 


Directive Behavior with subordinates' satisfaction were 
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Sought in the differing perceptions of role and task 
characteristics among school system personnel. Tables 9 
ange LOmonspages, b2gvand «127, reported: the vexisetence tof a 
continuum of perceptions of role and task characteristics. 
However, Role Conflict and Role Ambiguity did not appear 
to be associated with moderation of the relationships 
between Leader Directive Behavior and the satisfaction of 
subordinates «"seclapleswo? Wand) 23,)50 but Task 
Repetitiveness and Task Autonomy seemed to be associated 
with moderation of these relationships (see Tables 25 and 
2bpeee latantabulatcd pmythis ichanter jwusegested that ethe 
assocatvonwolt occupational, deve l.with moderation,.of-the 
relationships between the satisfaction of subordinates and 
Leader Directive Behavior were reflected in differences 
among personnel with respect to Task Repetitiveness and, to 
a lesser extent, Task Autonomy. 

The relationship moderated to the greatest extent 
was that between Leader Directive Behavior and Extrinsic 
Satisfaction. These findings mean that leader 
directiveness, as described above, seemed to be 
dissatisfying to personnel in the school system performing 
repetitive tasks which required little independent 
judgment in performance. The most important expressions of 
dissatisfaction relating to Leader Directive Behavior were 
associated with the way the supervisor handles his 
employees, the competence of the supervisor, praise given 


by the supervisor, the chances for advancement, pay and the 
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amount of work done, and the way that the board policies 
ALemOUteivOset tect, iowever, under conditions of high 
autonomy in the performance of tasks which were not 
repetitive, expressions of dissatisfaction were not 
apparent. Under these conditions directive leadership, 
though not associated with expressions of satisfaction, 
seemed to be tolerated in the school system. 

An indication that Task Repetitiveness and Task 
Autonomy, but not Task Structure, were the most important 
task characteristics was found in an investigation of the 
associavion Ole task characteristics with subordinate 
Satisiaction. Some correlation coefficients of substantial 
magnitude were found between subordinates' satisfaction and 
measures of Task Repetitiveness as well as Task Autonomy 
(see Tables 18 and 19 on page 143) but not between Task 
Scemicture wand subordinates’ satisfaction (see Table 17, 
p.143). These findings appeared to be reflected in the 
relationships between Leader Directive Behavior and 
subordinates' satisfaction, discussed in the previous 
paragraph. 

No substantial relationships were found between 
Leader Directive Behavior and task characteristics factors 
(see Table 13, p.136). However, Task Repetitiveness and 
Task Autonomy were associated with moderation of the 
relationships between Leader Directive Behavior and 
Pet oinecrcmcatvictaction ny panticulanm., Thenetore, “these 


task characteristics seemed to be indirectly associated 
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Wich Header direc tiveness: 


Relating the Findings to Path-Goal Theory 
According to House and Mitchell (1974:90), the 


Path-Goal Theory of Leadership states that leader 
directiveness has a negative correlation with the 
satisfaction of subordinates engaged in clear tasks. The 
negative correlation coefficients predicted by the Theory 
were found at the clerical level and among subordinates 
performing repetitious tasks. A negative relationship 
Wethetxobunsicroatistaction was also found among 
subordinates with little autonomy in the performance of 
tasks. In these circumstances the expectation that leader 
directiveness would be viewed as unnecessarily close 
supervision seemed well founded. Attempts at further 
clarification of paths to desired goals appeared to be 
viewed as redundant. Although increased leader 
directiveness may increase performance by preventing 
Mabwneeringw accordine LO Houses and Miche | la Glogs Oc) erie 
Willealeo result win inereasedsdicsatistaculonassn se Could be 
predicted from the Theory, dissatisfaction was most closely 
associated with extrinsic satisfaction facets such as 
praise for doing =a go00d job, the competence: of the 
supervisor and the way the supervisor handles his 
employees, since these facets clearly relate to the leader. 
In addition, Path-Goal Theory (House and Dessler, 


1974:33) asserts that the more dissatisfying the task, the 
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more subordinates will resent leader behavior directed at 
enforcing compliance to rules and procedures. Personnel 
in the school system expressed dissatisfaction with the 
Task Repetitiveness OnALAce Ten Ol ebauninSsTCcesatusfaction 
(see) Tablet ovonep. 143) eeiherefore, following the 
reasoning in the statement of the Theory, dissatisfaction 
with Leader Directive Behavior could have been expected 
among subjects engaged in repetitious tasks. The findings 
in this study suggested these expectations were borne out, 
Since Task Repetitiveness was found to be associated with 
moderation of the relationships between all types of 
satisfaction and Leader Directive Behavior. 

tne Pheoryealsorpredicts, saccording ‘tosHouse sand 
Mitchell (1974:90), that leader directiveness has a 
DOctsiLvemcorrelationewithvsatisfactron sof Subordinates 
engaged in ambiguous tasks. Positive relationships between 
all types of satisfaction and Leader Directive Behavior at 
the administrative and professional levels, and under 
conditions of low Task Repetitiveness and high Task 
Autonomy were found as the Path-Goal Theory would predict, 
but the correlation coefficients were not substantial. 
Therefore these data were not supportive of the Path-Goal 
Theory?° Tavs @conclusion*is further discussed in the 
concluding chapter where it is considered in conjunction with 
findings regarding relationships between Leader Achievement- 
Oriented Behavior and the satisfaction of subordinates. 


When all the findings discussed in this chapter 
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were taken into account, the overall conclusion was that 
those aspects of the Path-Goal Theory dealing with 
relationships between leader directiveness and 
Ssubordinates' satisfaction were supported by data obtained 
from school system personnel. The Theory predictions 
Seemed to be applicable in the large urban school system 


selected for *thisistudy. 
SUMMARY 


Although predictions were made that Leader 
Directive Behavior is positively correlated with the 
satisfaction of subordinates engaged in ambiguous tasks, no 
substantial positive correlation coefficients were found at 
the administrative or professional levels or under 
conditions of low Task Repetitiveness and Task Structure. 
Furthermore, no substantial positive correlation 
coefficients between Leader Directive Behavior and the 
satisfaction of subordinates were found under conditions of 
high Task Autonomy, Role Conflict and Role Ambiguity, but 
several substantial negative correlation coefficients were 
found, as predicted. Leader Directive Behavior was 
substantially and negatively correlated with General 
Satisfaction at the clerical level. No evidence was found 
CietenOLes Conti CimanOsamonl SULLYeOlel ask otructune 
moderated relationships between Leader Directive Behavior 
and subordinates' satisfaction, but Task Repetitiveness and 


Task Autonomy was associated with moderation of these 
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relationships. 

Substantial levels of dissatisfaction with Leader 
Directive Behavior were found among school system 
personnel engaged in repetitious tasks, In ele yslibarnkleyeis 2) 
substantial negative relationship with Extrinsic 
Satisfaction was found among subordinates with little 
autonomy in the performance Onee Gas cn me limCOlmb ia Sui, 
dissatisfaction with Leader Directive Behavior was not 
apparent among subordinates with high Task Autonomy and low 
Task Repetitiveness. 

These findings were examined in the light of 
Path-Goal Leadership Theory predictions. The judgment was 
made that Path-Goal Theory hypotheses with respect to 
Leader Directive Behavior were supported on the whole by 
Tnemdatanw ratn-Goal ~heory predictions with respect’ to 
Leader Directive Behavior applied in the large urban 


school system selected for this study. 


CHART hhaebx 
LEADER PARTICIPATIVE BEHAVIOR AND SATISFACTION 


Im this chapter, the association of Leader 
Panuiclpative benaviorm with the satisfaction of 
subordinates in a large urban school system is 
investigated. 

An oblique factor solution of responses to the 
Leader Behavior Questionnaire resulted in the emergence of 
Leader Participative Behavior as the first factor (see 
i oe BOnmD ul jweecevcrale ot) tne items taken from the 
Supportive Leadership Scale together with all of the items 
from the Participative Leadership Scale (House and Dessler, 
tO) etoaded Nich on this factor. Hypotheses regarding 
the relationship between Leader Participative Behavior and 
i Deo Ol, catLictactloneare. tested in’ tiie chapter, “using a 
leadership scale developed around the loadings of all 
twenty-two leader behavior items on Factor I as the basis 
Loueda va antl yous “SeemCnapLer Ve) etneachistentasisedat or 
accepting or rejecting the hypotheses under test were 
ROoLMulated sin Chapvers lay. 

Initially product-moment and partial correlation 
coefficients between Leader Participative Behavior and 
types of satisfaction at selected occupational levels are 
reported and discussed. Hypotheses for which these 


correlation coefficients are relevant are then tested. 
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Following this section, hypotheses relating Leader 
Participative Behavior to satisfaction among groups of 
respondents scoring high and low on two measures of role 
perceptions and three measures of task characteristics are 
pos toOw me tna bly phe etindines reported and. discussed.in 
this chapter are examined in the light of Path-Goal Theory 


of Leadership predictions. 
OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS 


Product-Moment and Partial Correlation Coefficients 

The product-moment and partial correlation 
coefficients between Leader Participative Behavior and 
my Des sol cat lstaction are reported in Tables 27 and 28 
respectively. When the influence of Directive and 
Achievement-Oriented Behaviors were held constant, several 
inconsequential correlation coefficients reported in 
Table 27 became substantial. For example, the product- 
moment correlation coefficient between Leader Participative 
Behaviorsand Extrinsic Satisfaction at the professional 
level was r = .23, whereas the corresponding partial 
correlation coefficient was r = .69. Directive and 
Achievement-Oriented Behavior masked the substantial 
relationships between Participative Behavior and types of 
satisfaction. The differences between product-moment and 
partial correlation coefficients were attributed to the 
intercorrelations between the three leader behavior factors 


reported im Table 9 on page 119. Partial correlation 
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PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN LEADER 
PARTICIPATIVE BEHAVIOR AND SATISFACTION AT 
SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS (N=149) 


oe ——————————————————————————E—E—EEE—E———e 


Occupational Level 


Type of 
Satverac plone Administrative BPwonessi ona. Glerrca 
(n=47) (n=36) (n=66) 
Pnatringic 5 Oe OW, A383 
Pee rineic 48 2S iOS 
General Sis ed? 42 
PAB iL 25 


PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS* BETWEEN LEADER 
PARTICIPATIVE BEHAVIOR AND SATISFACTION AT 
SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS (N=149) 


Occupational Level 


Type of 
Satietactiion Administrative Professional Clerical 
(n=47 ) (n=36) (n=66) 
Limb eins.c 40 e255 al 
Extrinsic 70 .69 165 
General 7 54 O44 


ee 


*Directive Behavior and Achievement-Oriented Leader 
Behavior held constant. 
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coefficients were therefore reported in subsequent analyses. 


Testing Hypotheses 6.11 and 6.21 


Hy pote svceovll 6 typothesre oO. 11 stated that: 
header Participative Behavior is positively correlated 
VEC telco saietectron ex Lolisle:oatistraction and 
CSnovaimoatrctacta oOnme umtnevadministrative, 
professional and clerical occupational levels. 

The data in Table 28 show that the predicted 
positive correlation coefficients were found in the school 
System under study. The correlation coefficient between 
Poaoctwhorure patrvesbenavlorm and intrinsic oatvistacuion 
Suetne proressional level (r==—.25)"was not substantial, 
Dita la OvUIer “COrrelatlon coeiticients were of substantial 
value. An overall assessment of the data, therefore, leads 
to the judgment that the data are supportive of 
Hypothesis 6.11. 

Two substantial differences between the clerical 
occupational level and the other two levels were indicated 
inecne ratayreported in Table: 287° First. tne amount of 
Variances an Intrinsic) satisiactionvaccounted form Dy) Leader 
Participative Behavior was substantially greater at the 
clerical level (twenty-six percent) than at the 
professional level (six percent). Second, the amount of 
Vablanceim Pxtrineicmoatictactionm accounted for by, Leader 
Participative Behavior was substantially greater at the 
administrative level (sixty-one percent) than at the 
clerical level (forty-two percent). These findings are 


fuvrinecedrtaciesed sin the last) section of this chapter. 


i, 


Hvpochest s.Ovei aw Hypothesis 6.21 stated that: 
Within pnemclesi cal soccupatmonal level...a higher 
positive correlation between Leader Participative 
belay Geondshii thins Loasod tj otacie On, .xteinsic 
matisfaction and General Satisfaction occurs in the 
high Role Ambiguity personnel group than in the low 
Role Ambiguity personnel group. 

To test this hypothesis sixty-six respondents 
comprising the clerical occupational group were divided 
into two approximately equal groups. One group scored 
14-34 on the Role Ambiguity Scale and the other group 
scored 6-12. Six respondents scoring 13 were excluded from 
the two groups. Partial correlation coefficients between 


Leader Participative Behavior and types of satisfaction 


were then calculated and reported in Table 29. 


TABLE 29 


PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS* BETWEEN LEADER 
PARTICIPATIVE BEHAVIOR AND SATISFACTION 
AT OTHE CLERTCAL LEVEL FOR DIPFERING 
ROLE AMBIGUITY GROUPS (n=66) 


Role Ambiguity 


Type of 
paulstact1 on Hien Low** 
(n=29) (n=31) 
Intreinsue 6 53 
Extrinsic ee es) 
General Mest 165 


i 


*Directive and Achievement-Oriented Leader Behavior 
held constant. 


**"High" scores were 14-34; "Low" scores were 6-12. 
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The data in Table 29 show no support for 
Hypothesis 6.21. Leader Participative Behavior was 
positively and substantially related to all types of 
Satisfaction of subordinates/irrespective of their 
PeVcePLIONs  OlehoOleeAmbisguity we slnms tne school system Role 
Ambiguity was not associated with moderation of the 
relationships between Leader Participative Behavior and the 


satisfaction of clerical personnel. 
ROLE PERCEPTIONS 


In this study hypotheses were formulated to 
investigate the association of role perceptions with the 
moderation of relationships between Leader Participative 
Behavior and the satisfaction of subordinates. To test 
these hypotheses, the 149 respondents were divided in the 
manner described in the section corresponding to this 


sectpon ineChaptersVLvie 


Wespane siypophne seston land (6732 
The data relevant to Hypotheses 6.31 and 6,32 are 


reported in Tables 30 and 31 respectively. 


Hypothesis 6,01 Hypothesctewcmo sctated thaw: 


A higher positive correlation between Leader 
Participative Behavior and Intrinsic Satisfaction, 
Extrinsic Satisfaction and General Satisfaction occurs 
in the high Role Conflict personnel group than in the 
low Role Conflict personnel group. 


No substantial differences were found between high 


and low Role Conflict groups with respect to relationships 
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TABLE 30 


PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS* BETWEEN LEADER 
PARTICIPATIVE BEHAVIOR AND SATISFACTION FOR 
DIFFERING ROLE CONFLICT GROUPS (N=149) 


hovesGont 110% 


Type of 
satisfaction High** Medium** Low** 
(n=50) (n=52) (n=47) 
IMtranssc TO 3 3 60 
Extrinsic . 58 68 iad! 
General At 53 69 


eDurectrve andsAchicvement—Oriented Leader Behavior 
held@eonstant: 


**"Hieoh" scores were 31-47; "Medium" scores were 22-30; 
"Low" scores were 8-21. 


TABLE 31 
PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS* BETWEEN LEADER 


PARTICIPATIVE BEHAVIOR AND SATISFACTION FOR 
DIFFERING ROLE AMBIGUITY GROUPS (N=149) 


Role Ambiguity 


Type of 
Sa buciac.uon High** Medium** Low** 
(n=43) (n=61) (n=45) 
tn eeirnicie 40 oer AY 
Dp ere@alag youute: .68 Roe OB 
General 54 P59 5c 


*Directive and Achievement-Oriented Leader Behavior 
held constant. 


#*"High" scores were 19-34; "Medium" scores were 13-18; 
"Tow" scores were 6-12. 
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between Leader Participative Behavior and Extrinsic 
Satisfaction. The correlation coefficients in the high and 
TOW OlomComta tote oe roups werent = yo. ang (r=. 67 
respectively. the data’ in Table’ 30 also show that Leader 
Participative Behavior was positively and substantially 
eOrrelaredwitin Intrinsic oavlstaction in the’ low Role 

Oot eee ODA UGE OO) DU Leno ne che hrveh Role .Contlict 
Scopus Ge, -0)ee This) tindins was the opposite of the 


predicted relationships. 


Hypo Nests O1oce Hypothesis Oo. 52) stated that: 


A higher positive correlation between Leader 
Paetvcmouari Vesbenavvor and invrinsac satisiaction, 
PotriniSs hemoabro1 ac won and sGeneral satistaction occurs 
in the high Role Ambiguity personnel group than in the 
low Role Ambiguity personnel group. 

Table 31 shows that although the relationships were 
positive as predicted, no substantial differences existed 
between high and low Role Ambiguity personnel groups on 
enyeOLeunercatisiaction factors. For example, the 
correlation coefficients between Leader Participative 
Behavior and Extrinsic Satistaction, inpthesnishgand. Low 
Rolev Ambiguity esrouvsawere =) 6 OOmanOm arm oomre spectivedy., 


Hypothesis 6.32 was judged, therefore, as not supported by 


the data obtained from respondents in the school system. 
PASK@CHARACTERESTE CS 


in order to test hypotheses predicting that task 


characteristics were associated with moderation of the 
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relationships between Leader Participative Behavior and 
types of satisfaction of subordinates, school system 
personnel were divided into three approximately equal 
groups according to scores on three task characteristics 
scales. This procedure was described in the section 


POSCesDerCInlmatoO Ul eeseceton in ChavtoerneVlil. 


Testing Hypotheses 6.41, 6.42 and 6.43 


Hypotnesis O.4i5 Hypothesis 6241 stated that: 

A higher positive correlation between Leader 
Pacurvcipatavebenavior and Intrinsic Satisfaction, 
PXUrIiistt) pauibetacyLon and General Satistaction occurs 
in the low Task Structure personnel group than in the 
high Task Structure personnel group. 

The data relevant to this hypothesis are reported 
in Table 32. The predicted positive correlation 
coefficients between Leader Participative Behavior and all 
types of satisfaction factors were found. However, no 
substantial differences were found in the association of 
header Participatvive Behavior with Extrinsicvsatistfacti on 
under vamnyingyTask Structure» conditions 49 Ghescorrelation 
coefficients between Leader Participative Behavior and 
EXtrimsiceycati stactuonenow hieneandsLOWeLas eo LiGUCLU Re 
groups were r =.,60 .and=r = ..67 respectively... The 
correlation between Leader Participative Behavior and 
Intweine ic sa blctac vLOonmwasmouDStanitialstonssubordinates 
encase dsinestouctumedetasks: Gnuata5 3) sbuUL notetor 


subordinates working on relatively unstructured tasks 
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TABLE) 32 


PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS* BETWEEN LEADER 
PARTICIPATIVE BEHAVIOR AND SATISFACTION FOR 
DIFFERING TASK STRUCTURE GROUPS (N=149) 


ee 


Pasko sotroucbunce 


Type of 
Sawtsmacu7 on. High** Medium** Low** 
(n=49) (n=54) (n=46) 
PNtGINnSLc OS mS 7, a5 
Extrinsic .60 . 68 sow: 
General foe SS Ad 


*Directive and -Achievement-Oriented Leader Behavior 
neldreonstant. 


**#"Hich" scores were 18-25; "Medium" scores were 14-17; 
"Low" scores were 5-13. 


predicted in Hypothesis 6.41. Overall assessment of these 
school system data leads to the conclusion that Hypothesis 


6.41 was not supported. 


Hypothesis 6.42. Hypothesis 6.42 stated that: 
A higher positive correlation between Leader 
Participative Behavior andeintrinsice samciaction, 
Hoel nimai ct Satiustiacth onmand Genera Wesauistactvon occurs 
in the low Task Repetitiveness personnel group than in 
the high Task Repetitiveness personnel group. 
The data relevant to this hypothesis are reported 
in Table 33. ‘The predicted positive correlation 
coefficients between Leader Participative Behavior and 


types of satisfaction were found. However, no substantial 


differences were found between the correlation of Leader 
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TABLE 33 


PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS* BETWEEN LEADER 
PARTICIPATIVE BEHAVIOR AND SATISFACTION 
PORQDLEPERING sTASKIREPETITIVENESS 
GROUPS (N=149) 


(ance a i a 


Task Repetitiveness 


Type of 
satisfaction High** Medium** Low** 
(n=43) (n—o0)) (n=46) 
iL ghnigsbeksstle ~59 LS: spoke 
Extrinsic 64 .69 eS 
General sey Ht eI0) 59 


*Directive and Achievement-Oriented Leader Behavior 
held constant. 


**"High" scores were 17-25; "Medium" scores were 12-16; 
"Low" scores were 6-11. 


Pago empaui ver >onaviloOrawl Lie extrinsic satietaction -amongs 
subordinates engaged in repetitious tasks and those 
performing relatively varied tasks. The correlation 
coefficients between Leader Participative Behavior and 
Extrinsic Satisfaction for high and low Task Repetitiveness 
groups were r = .64 and r = .73 respectively. Furthermore, 
a substantial positive correlation between Leader 
Participative Behavior and Intrinsic Satisfaction was found 
among subordinates engaged in repetitious tasks (r = .59) 
butenou unosemensazcd sin more warezeartacks (rr =".93). This 
finding was opposite to that predicted in Hypothesis 


6.42, Hypothesis 6.42 was judged, therefore, as not 


a 


. 
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Supported by the data. 


Hypothesis 6.43. Hypothesis 6.43 stated that: 


A higher positive correlation between Leader 
ParvicipativeyBenavi.or and=intrinsic Satisfaction, 

Poa Sieve m oats aCuuon amduGenera ! scatistaction occurs 
in the high Task Autonomy personnel group than in the 
low Task Autonomy personnel group. 


The data relevant to this hypothesis are reported 
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TABLE 34 


PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS* BETWREN LEADER 
PARTICIPATIVE BEHAVIOR AND SATISFACTION FOR 
DIFFERING TASK AUTONOMY GROUPS (N=149) 


Task Autonomy 


Type of 
Satistaction High** Medium** Low** 
Cio) (n= Sy) Gen 
iaqeran teenie: isu 55 pol 
Secale ene 259 se 56 
General 555 270 5 AL 


*Directive and Achievement-Oriented Leader Behavior 
hetdsconstant. 


-eOrven" scores were 21=25;) “Medvum' = scores were 2/—20; 
OW SCOLecm Wee o-oo. 


Table 34 shows that the expected positive 
correlation coefficients between Leader Participative 
Penavior endemic wtoree catlstactlOnatactors., were. Tound:. 


However, with regard to these relationships, there was no 
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substantial difference between the high and low Task 
Autonomy groups. For example, the correlation coefficients 
between Leader Participative Behavior and Extrinsic 
Satisfaction for high and low Task Autonomy groups were 

ri= .59 and r = 556 respectively. Therefore Hypothesis 
6.43 was not supported by these data. 

Despite this judgment, which was made on the basis 
of a comparison of high and low Task Autonomy groups, the 
data in Table 34 indicate that Task Autonomy appears to be 
associated with moderation of the relationships between 
Leader Participative Behavior and types of satisfaction. 
Leader Participative Behavior had a substantially higher 
Docmwsyve scOoGre1a310n Wwithsaboth Intrinsiewand Extrinsic 
Sa gistaculonmingthe mediumytask Autonomy group (r = .55 and 
GEe= 70 fespectively) Athan in-=the bow-Task Autonomy, group 


ce eolteandin —ee5oerespectively). 
DISCUSSION OF “THE: FINDINGS 


The discussion sof-the p-findingssreportedmin this 
Chapter is divided into, twoeparts.  “Rirst, the findings 
derived from hypothesis testing are interpreted in terms of 
their meaning for school system personnel, and then the 
findings are discussed in the light of Path-Goal Theory 
predictions. 

Ao vandieatedain ChapteraVbl yecompanisons between 
findings in this study and other studies are made in the 


concluding chapter. 
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Interpreting the Findings 

The first major point to emerge from these findings 
was that Leader Participative Behavior was substantially 
and positively correlated with Extrinsic Satisfaction in 
all groups of school system personnel investigated in this 
Study. Consultation with subordinates before taking action 
and the establishment of such relations with subordinates 
Paeeecomsliiai1 Ones! allowed! tomoccucteacil y,.was) Satvist ying 
to subordinates. Satisfaction was most clearly evident in 
expressed feelings about the way board policies are put 
into practice, pay and the amount of work done, chances for 
advancement, praise for doing a good job, the way the 
supervisor handles his men and in the competence of the 
supervisor in making decisions. 

The association of Leader Participative Behavior 
Wim xt oinsiCmoatuctacivem Was posi tiverand substantial 
irrespective of perceptions of Role Conflict and Role 
Ambiguity, or the task characteristics, Task Repetitiveness 
and Task Structure. These findings suggested that Leader 
Participative Behavior was so satisfying to subordinates 
that Role Conflict and Ambiguity, and Task Repetitiveness 
and Structure made little difference to the relationships 
between Leader Participative Behavior and Extrinsic 
Sati stacbilion: 

Although Leader Participative Behavior was 
positively and substantially correlated with Extrinsic 


Satisfaction, an important difference noted was that 


his 
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Participative Behavior was more satisfying to administrative 
personne Dathanstolclericals personnel (see Table. 28)... The 
data in Table 34 suggested that this difference may 
possibly be reflected in differing perceptions of Task 

Puc OnoMywett) Lable: 10 ons pagesd 27). the, occupational levels 
were shown to be ordered from high to low as professional, 
administrative and clerical according to mean scores on 
Task Autonomy. This finding suggested the medium Task 
Autonomy group in Table 34 comprised a majority of 
administrative personnel and the low Task Autonomy group 
comprised largely clerical personnel. Therefore, the 
substantial difference between the medium Task Autonomy 
group and the low Task Autonomy group may have accounted 
for the substantial difference between the administrative 
level and the clerical level with respect to the 
relationship between Leader Participative Behavior and 
PrabmLAsiC wsatlsiaction. 

The second major point to emerge from these 
findings was that Leader Participative Behavior was 
SUDetanvia lly and spositively corre latedaw) tami ter nsic 
Satisfaction at the clerical and administrative 
occupational levels, as well as under conditions of low 
Role: Conflict, andj high, Task Structure and Repetitiveness, 
but not among professional personnel or under conditions of 
hone Ole Gonmbi ct wands Yowelaskis tructune. and 
Roped manenecc ameno.e Cont kiot, Wack structure, Task 


Repetitiveness and occupational level were associated with 
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moderation of the relationship between Leader Participative 
Behavior and Intrinsic Satisfaction among school system 
personnel. 

The inconsequential correlation between Leader 
Porerc!pacivyerbenavior and Intrinsic oatistaction at the 
professional level was reflected in a comment made by a 
psychologist respondent: "He doesn*t bother me and I don't 
bother him because we both respect each other's need to be 
let alone in order to do our work. When I need to inform 
him of items which I feel he should know, when I need his 
counsel, or when he needs to inform me re current events, 
we arrange to see each other." The insubstantial 
relationship between Leader Participative Behavior and 
Intrinsic Satisfaction may be accounted for by suggesting 
Pilate saulsracyl on 1s now dependent on consultation with 
leaders but comes from other sources. The challenging 
nature of the task, as well as high Task Autonomy as 
indicated in Table 10 on page 127, when considered together 
with the reported comment above, suggested less need for 
consultative leadership among professional personnel. 

The positive substantial correlation between Leader 
Participative Behavior and Intminsicwoaticaactlons,ay one 
clerical level, and to a lesser extent at the administrative 
level, seemed to be reflected in perceptions of Role 
Conflict. “Participative Benavior was substantially and 
negatively correlated with Role Conflict at the clerical 


and administrative levels but not at the professional level 
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(see Table 12, p.134). Therefore, Participative Behavior 
may be intrinsically satisfying to school system personnel 
to the extent that such leader behavior reduces Role 
Conidctmm NneémsourcessoteRole Contlact among.school system 
personnel (see Chapter VI) were different standards of 
evaluation applied to subordinates' work by superordinates 
and different expectations resulting from membership in 
several work groups. However, Leader Participative 
Behavior seemed to reduce these conflicts, and therefore 
the work was more satisfying to subordinates. 

The positive substantial correlation between Leader 
Pe Gipien Da tives pehayvorm and Intrinsic Satisfaction found at 
the clerical level, but not at the professional level, also 
seemed to be reflected in perceptions of Task Structure and 
Task Repetitiveness. Table 10 on page 127 indicated that 
clerical personnel perceived tasks to be substantially 
more structured and repetitive than other personnel. 
Moreoversathes datasim Tables 32. and 33 show thatythose 
subordinates engaged in structured and repetitive tasks 
were substantially more intrinsically satisfied with 
Participative Behavior than others engaged in unstructured 
and varied tasks. Therefore, the conclusion was drawn that 
Leader Pantucei pative: Behavior is a. source, of Intrinsic 
Satisfaction for clerical personnel and others engaged in 


structured, repetitive tasks. 
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Relating the Findings to Path-Goal Theory 


The findings reported and discussed in this chapter 
provided some support for Path-Goal Theory propositions, 
but on the whole, the findings were not supportive. House, 
and Dessler (1974:42) state that participative leadership 
is conceived of as a nondirective form of role-clarifying 
behavior analogous to instrumental leadership. An 
illustrative example cited was that the relationship 
between participative leadership and satisfaction would be 
expected to increase as task structure decreases. 
Similarly, the relationship would be expected to increase 
as task autonomy increases. 

Paria esupoOrcterOreLiLSs apropos t10n was indicated 
Since the positive correlation between Leader Participative 
Behavior s2ndeoxctainsuc ata siaction was, substantially 
greater at the administrative level than at the clerical 
level. As suggested in the previous section, this finding 
may be associated with differences in Task Autonomy 
between the two occupational levels. 

However, the Path-Goal Theory propositions were not 
supported with respect to the moderating effects of Role 
Ambicuaty and Conflict, as welleasslaskestmuc ture: and 
Repetitiveness on the relationships between Leader 
Partacipatayve Behavior and Extrinsicn satusiacta on. 
Moreover, Role Conflict, Task Structure and Task 
Repetitiveness were associated with moderation of the 


relationships between Leader Participative Behavior and 
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Intrinsic Satisfaction in a way opposite to that predicted, 
as described in the previous section. For these reasons, 
the view of participative leadership as clarifying goals 
and paths to goals was not supported by the findings 
reported.in-this chapter. 

RepOssipleeexplanation omethe, findings: with 
respect to the relationships between Leader Participative 
Behavlouw andginiprine Ckoatleractionumay be found in 
statements made about the Path-Goal Theory propositions. 
House and Mitchell (1974:88) propose that: 

oe it is possible for the subordinate to receive 

the necessary cues to do the job and the needed rewards 

MOmEca hist ac DMOnEnGONmSoOUrces Ounem than thes leader, 

for example, coworkers in the primary work group. 
In these circumstances the association of Leader 
Patrice pau ve SFehav1 Or Wt elNGGInSsitC  satistaculon will be 
related to deficiencies in the work environment with 
respect to rewards needed for intrinsic, that is, self- or 
task-mediated satisfaction. In the school system, the work 
environment may be deficient in rewards needed for the 
satisfaction of clerical personnel and others engaged in 
repetitive, structured tasks, and therefore Leader 
Participative Behavior was an important source of intrinsic 
satisfaction. However, the work environment appeared not 
to be deficient in rewards needed for the intrinsic 
satisfaction of professional personnel who are engaged in 
varied, unstructured tasks, and therefore Leader 
Participative Behavior seemed to be irrelevant. This 


interpretation, which is consistent with Path-Goal Theory 
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propositions relating to Consideration Behavior rather 
than Participative Behavior, is further discussed in the 
concluding chapter. 

DNC SV Gow Ol sparuietparivesteadership in the context 
of Path-Goal Theory expressed by House and Dessler (1974:42) 
was modified in the presentation of the Theory by House 
and Mitchell (1974:92-94). The development of Hypotheses 
6.11 and 6.21 was based on the modifications made in the 
House and Mitchell presentation which suggested that under 
ambiguous task conditions, participative leadership will 
have a positive relationship with subordinate satisfaction 
regardless of the personality of subordinates. However, 
when task demands are clear, subordinate predispositions 
will moderate relationships between participative 
leadership and subordinates' satisfaction. House and 
Dessler (1974:60) also argue that, in the general sense, 
Role Ambiguity is a measure of subordinate personality, and 
therefore Role Ambiguity could be expected to moderate the 
relationships between the satisfaction of subordinates and 
Leader Participative Behavior among clerical personnel 
engaged in repetitious, structured tasks. The findings in 
THMSASCUC VAC LOMNOUBCUDDOLU. Enwamex Deca! Oma mol nest COM 
Path-Goal Theory. Role Ambiguity was not associated with 
moderation of the relationships between Leader Participative 
Dehavuormandmcubocai nates! scalistaction.selhe lack of 
support may be reflected.either in the inadequacy of Role 


Ambiguity as a measure of the personality of subordinates, 
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or in the inaccurate view of Leader Participative Behavior 
as pa thi-Bandyeoal-clari fying: behavior, aThis@ilatter®’ point 


is also further discussed in the concluding chapter. 
SUMMARY 


Two major points were made in the discussion of the 
tests of hypotheses relating to Leader Participative 
Behavior. First, Leader Participative Behavior was found 
to be positively and substantially correlated with the 
Prueimsic satisfaction ofrsallg@sroupsnof personnel’ in the 
school system under study. Second, Leader Participative 
Behavior was substantially and positively correlated with 
Peeminuwinclte satiotactuonuot i) 8subordinateseat the 
clerical, and to a lesser extent, the administrative level, 
and (2) personnel working under conditions of either low 
RoOresConnlLict fy) ormhisnatlaskestructure. or LowelTask 
Repetitiveness. No substantial relationships were found at 
the professional level or under conditions of high Role 
Conflict, low Task Structure or low Task Repetitiveness. 

Role Ambiguity did not seem to be associated with 
moderation of any of the relationships between Leader 
Participative Behavior and subordinates’ satisfaction, but 
Role Conflict was associated with moderation of the 
relationships between Leader Participative Behavior and 
Intrinsic Satisfaction among school system personnel. 
Leader Participative Behavior was associated with reduced 


Role Conflict and consequently appeared to be intrinsically 
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SaulcuyiigecOesubOrdinates. 

Partial support was found for Path-Goal Theory of 
Leadership propositions. Leader Participative Behavior had 
a higher positive correlation with the Extrinsic 
babistaction of~administrative personnel than clerical 
personnel. This finding seemed to be associated with 
differing perceptions of Task Autonomy. 

Nevertheless, the Path-Goal Theory propositions 
relating to Leader Participative Behavior were not 
generally supported by findings in this study. The 
relationships between Leader Participative Behavior and 
Intrinsic Satisfaction found among school system personnel 
were opposite to those predicted by the Path-Goal Theory 
of Leadership. Under conditions of low Task Repetitiveness 
And Structure, needed rewards for. the.intrinsic 
satisfaction of subordinates appeared to come from sources 
other than leaders in the school system. The findings were 
not consistent with the view of participative leadership 


as goal- and path-clarifying behavior. 
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CHAPTER X 


LEADER ACHIEVEMENT-ORIENTED BEHAVIOR 
AND SATISFACTION 

The relationships between Leader Achievement- 
Oitctpedsechaylor.and whe Satisfaction of subordinates in a 
large, urban school system are discussed in this chapter. 

PumOb Mt GuUCetaAcLOr SOLULMON Ol SCHOOL system 
personnel responses to the Leader Behavior Questionnaire 
resulted in the emergence of Leader Achievement-Oriented 
Behavior as the second factor (see Table 5, p.111). As 
described in Chapter V, several items from the Instrumental 
and some from the Supportive Leadership Scales developed by 
House and Dessler (1974:46-47) loaded high on this factor. 
The satisfaction of subordinates with Leader Achievement- 
Oriented Behavior discussed in this chapter refers to 
Achievement-Oriented Behavior as indicated by the loadings 
of all twenty-two items on Factor II. 

In this study, no hypotheses were developed to 
investigate the relationship between Leader Achievement- 
Oriented Behavior and the satisfaction of subordinates. 
However, the criteria established for accepting hypotheses, 
as described in Chapter IV, were used in this chapter to 
determine whether correlation coefficients were substantial, 
and also whether differences between correlation coefficients 
were substantial. 


Initially, product-moment and partial correlation 
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coefficients between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior 
and subordinates' satisfaction at selected occupational 
levels are reported and discussed. Following this section, 
the relationships between Leader Achievement-Oriented 
pene Vemeande chew satictacti on OonecubDorainates who have 
CHiptesineepence puloms someRole ‘Contiicteand Ambiguity are 
Tavosl sated lmeacdttlon, the ssatastaction of subordinates 
engaged in tasks with differing characteristics is related 
to Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior. 

Finally, tentative hypotheses based on the findings 
in this study are formulated for further investigation. 
These hypotheses are also discussed in the context of 


Path-Goal Leadership Theory propositions. 
OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS 


Product-Moment and Partial Correlation Coefficients 
Product-moment and partial correlation coefficients 
between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and types of 
Satistaction are reported in Tables 35 and 36 respectively. 
Comparisons made among the tabulated data show that 
inconsequential correlation coeiticients between Leader 
Achievement-Oriented Behavior and the Extrinsic Satisfaction 
aavwe lease tneiGenera ls oad saacs vOnmOom cULOrdinaves, become 
substantial when Directive and Participative Leader Behavior 
are held constant. For example, the product-moment and 
partial correlation coefficients between Leader Achievement- 


Oriented Behavior and Extrinsic Satisfaction at the 


aye 


TABLE 35 


PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN LEADER 
ACHIEVEMENT-ORIENTED BEHAVIOR AND SATISFACTION AT 
SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS (N=149) 


Occupational Level 


Type of 
Sa cirerac tion Administrative Proressironal GWerical 
(n=47 ) (n=36) (n=66) 
fmabeinsa .05 neu - 18 
PICLeINS.cC a) 2 U0 Se 
General hale 43 FOr 
TABLE 36 


PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS* BETWEEN LEADER 
ACHIEVEMENT-ORIENTED BEHAVIOR AND SATISFACTION 
AT SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS (N=149) 


Occupational Level 


Type of 
Sa.c1stactiuon Administrative Professional Glernieats 
(n=47) (n=36) (n=66) 
arene ie ane ao . 34 ele? 
Extrinsic aoe iA Rou 
Genco: wie! 64 42 


*Directive and Participative Leader Behavior held 
constant. 
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adi mia stratinje =ovels were r= 5.33 and.r i= .174. respectively. 
These differences were attributed to the intercorrelations 
AmMOM me lomLeoacer es Dehavicnetactvons mas reported im Chapter V 
(see Table 8, p.119). For these reasons, the discussion 
and further data analyses which follow were based upon 
partial correlation coefficients between Leader Achievement 


—Oeten ted bBehaviorneand the satietactiion factors, 


satisfaction at Selected Occupational Levels 
Ticmiacam neta blesSosnowmthateleader Achievement— 


Oriented Behavior was positively correlated with all types 
of satisfaction at the administrative, professional and 
clerical occupational levels. However, no substantial 
relationships were found between Leader Achievement- 
Orientedebechnavror gandathe intGimsacpoatistaction «of 
subordinates. The correlation between Leader Achievement- 
Oriented Behavior and Intrinsic Satisfaction was highest 
UmChcomonOLee Ss lOonaias Neve 48 nu—eoH 4s a PT necontras febhe 
relationships between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior 
and Extrinsic Satisfaction were substantial. For example, 
at the professional level the correlation coefficient was 
Ye o/ Gaeen Ppa mt cul ang Nat neeamourn tl wOm—aVvarlancomaceounted 
for by Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior was 
substantially greater at the professional and administrative 
occupational levels (fifty-nine and fifty-five percent 
respectively) than at the clerical level (thirty-seven 


percent). Occupational level was therefore associated with 


i> 


moderation of the relationships between Leader Achievement- 


Oriented Behavior and Extrinsic Satisfaction. 


ROLE PERCEPTIONS 


To investigate the association of role perceptions 
with moderation of the relationships between the 
satisfaction of subordinates and Leader Achievement- 
Oriented Behavior, the 149 respondents were divided into 
three approximately equal groups, as described in 
Sialve mem ba bless /mand 30m present. partial correlation 
coefficients for differing Role Conflict and Role Ambiguity 


personnel groups respectively. 


Sastre eulOmeineDicering Role ConfilicusGroups 
Pnemadba int ables mausiow that no substantial 


relationships existed between Leader Achievement-Oriented 
Behavior and Intrinsic Satisfaction among school system 
personnel. The absence of substantial relationships was 
found irrespective of perceptions of Role Conflict. These 
findings suggested that Role Conflict was not associated 
with moderation of relationships between Leader 
Achievement-Oriented Behavior and Intrinsic Satisfaction. 
In contrast, Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior 
was positively and substantially correlated with the 
Extrinsic Satisfaction of all respondents in the school 
system. For example, the correlation coefficient at the 


administrative level was r = .63. Furthermore, the amount 


TABLE 37 


PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS* BETWEEN LEADER 
ACHIEVEMENT-ORIENTED BEHAVIOR AND SATISFACTION 
FOR DIFFERING ROLE CONFLICT GROUPS (N=149) 


aa ee 


ROwem Gone Ca 


Type of 
paorsracuLon High** Medium** Low** 
(n=50) (n=52) (n=47) 
iiperasic B02 OO nOe 
Exprins uc Hes . 60 40 
General 5310) ws AoC 


*Directive and Participative Leader Behavior held 
COnS CaN. . 


*#*¥"Higoh" scores were 31-47; "Medium" scores were 22-30; 
"Low" scores were 8-21. 
TABLE. 33 
PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS* BETWEEN LEADER 


ACHIEVEMENT-ORIENTED BEHAVIOR AND SATISFACTION 
FOR DIFFERING ROLE AMBIGUITY GROUPS (N=149) 


Role Ambiguity 


Type of 
Satisfaction High** Medium** Low** 
(n=43) (n=61) (n=45) 
Intrinsic a3 = 06 ane 
Extrinsic Panda yore 52 
Genera 7 3 . 34 


*Directive and Participative Leader Behavior held 
constant. 


**"High" scores were 19-34; "Medium" scores were 13-18; 
"Low" scores were 6-12. 
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of variance in Extrinsic Satisfaction accounted for by 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior was substantially 
Bheatewenncemecondi Lions. of nish Role Conilict (forty 
DeLrecent)unan low Role Conflics (vsixteen percent). In this 
pense, hole, Conilivet was associated with moderation of the 
relationships between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior 


and Extrinsic Satisfaction among school system personnel. 


patisfaction in Differing Role Ambiguity Groups 
The data in Table 38 show that, irrespective of 


perceptions of Role Ambiguity, no substantial relationships 
between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and Intrinsic 
Satisfaction were found. These findings suggested that 
Role Ambiguity was not associated with moderation of the 
relationships investigated. 

Positive and substantial relationships were found 
between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and the 
Perm riste moat istaction on all respondentsming the school 
system. For example, the correlation coefficient at the 
SOM sccative; Level was t= 7... » need Cutlonne thes aloum. 
Crevarrance= i n=tiesr xtrinst! cre oatroracy Monmo mauler dna ves 
accounted for by Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior was 
substantially greater in the high Role Ambiguity group 
(fifty percent) than in the low Role Ambiguity group 
(twenty-seven percent). For these reasons, Role Ambiguity 
was judged to be associated with moderation of the 
relationships between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior 
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DASK CHARACTERESTICS 


To investigate the association of task 
characteristics with moderation of relationships between 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and types of 
satisfaction, the 149 respondents were divided into three 


approximately equal groups, as described in Chapter VIII. 


patisfaction in Differing Task Structure Groups 


Table 39 comprises partial correlation coefficients 
between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and the 
satisfaction of subordinates grouped according to scores on 


the Task Structure Scale. 


TABLE #39 
PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS* BETWEEN LEADER 


ACHIEVEMENT-ORIENTED BEHAVIOR AND SATISFACTION 
FOR DIFFERING TASK STRUCTURE GROUPS (N=149) 


Tack tS tructure 


Type of 
Satispactivon High** Medium** Low** 
(n=49 (n=54) (n=46) 
En eoinsic 2 -,06 ise 
Extrinsic BOY . 56 , 68 
General 54 Pe AY 


*Directive and Participative Leader Behavior held 
constant. 


**"Hieh" scores were 18-25; "Medium" scores were 14-17; 
"Low" scores were 5-13. 
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No substantial relationships were found between 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and the Intrinsic 
patisfaction of school system personnel. In contrast, 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior was positively and 
Substantially correlated withelxtringicreand General 
satisfaction. The highest correlation coefficient obtained 
was between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and 
fut Ue uOm oa wlorachLoOnm aor the Low Task otructure group 
o-oo eOWe Ver = the anount) of variance in Extrinsic 
Satisfaction of subordinates accounted for by Leader 
Achievement-Oriented Behavior was similar in groups scoring 
high (forty-six percent) and low (forty-five percent) on 
tees ack eouructure scale. Task Structure did not seem to 
be associated with moderation of relationships between 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and Extrinsic 


SacustactLon. 


patisiaction in Differing Task Repetitiveness Groups 


Partial correlation coefficients between Leader 
Achievement-Oriented Behavior and types of satisfaction of 
subordinates divided according to scores on the Task 
Repetitiveness are reported in Table 40. 

The correlation between Leader Achievement- 
Oriented Behavior and the Intrinsic Satisfaction of 
subordinates was inconsequential, but Leader Achievement- 
Oriented Behavior was positively and substantially 
Correa pecduwhtherxtrinslCscatistractiloneas welljas General 


Satistaction. » The highest correlation coefficient 
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TABLE 40 


PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS* BETWEEN LEADER 
ACHIEVEMENT-ORIENTED BEHAVIOR AND SATISFACTION 
POR OPP PER ENG STASI REPETPIIVENESS 
GROUPS (N=149) 


eo 


Task Repetitiveness 


Type of 
Satvistaction High** Medium** _ Low** 
(n=43) (n=60) (n=46) 
iit einsa¢ aa | es) me /. 
eel Sc org 64 .69 
General 50 n50 ent 


*Directive and Participative Leader Behavior held 
eonstant. 


**"High" scores were 17-25; "Medium" scores were 12-16; 
"Low" scores were 6-11. 


obtained was between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior 
and Extrinsic Satisfaction for the low Task Repetitiveness 
Snow omecme= 109). “However, the amount of variance in 
Extrinsic Satisfaction accounted for by Leader Achievement- 
Oriented Behavior was similar in groups scoring high 
(forty-five percent) and low (forty-eight percent) on the 


Task Repetitiveness Scale. Task Repetitiveness did not 


appear to be associated with moderation of the relationships 


between leader Acne vement—Oriented —pehaviorm and Extrinsic 


Satistacvuon. 
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Satisfaction in Differing Task Autonomy Groups 

Table 41 comprises partial correlation coefficients 
between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and the 
satisfaction of school system personnel who were grouped 


according to their scores on the Task Autonomy Scale. 


TABLE 41 
PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS* BETWEEN LEADER 


ACHIEVEMENT-ORIENTED BEHAVIOR AND SATISFACTION 
FOR DIFFERING TASK AUTONOMY GROUPS (N=149) 


Task Autonomy 


Type of 
Sacishactivon High** Medium** Low** 
(n=50) (n=58) (n=41) 
Lneninsic AS -28 548)? 
Bxorinsac ma, .70 5 Be 
General 69 aoa Piey 2 


*Directive and Participative Leader Behavior held 
constant. 


+AU pene scoressweres 72-2564) "Mediumbmscore seweme, 17-20; 
"Low" scores were 6-16. 


A positive and substantial relationship between 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and the Intrinsic 
Satisfaction of subordinates who had high Autonomy in the 
performance of their tasks was found (r = .45), but 
personnel engaged in tasks with low Autonomy were not 


intrinsically satisfied with Leader Achievement-Oriented 
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Behavior (r = -.07). These findings suggested that Task 
Autonomy was associated with moderation of the relationships 
between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and Intrinsic 
SZ Weakoutckenrshelgiy 

Positive and substantial relationships were found 
between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and the 
ExULinsl G oatistaction.of.all.erespondents., _,For .example,.,-the 
correlation coefficient at the administrative level was 
Qe. ALONG Vola nRune amount of variance in Extrinsic 
Satisfaction accounted for by Leader Achievement-Oriented 
Behavior differed substantially between high Autonomy (fifty 
-nine percent) and low Task Autonomy (fourteen percent) 
groups. These findings suggested that Task Autonomy was 
also associated with moderation of the relationships between 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and Extrinsic 
Satisfaction. Further, differences among personnel groups 
in the amount of variance in General Satisfaction accounted 
for by Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior indicated that 
Task Autonomy was associated with moderation of these 


Be latMonsn ups: 
DISCUSS LON SOP STE Se iNDINGS 


A SeireebhemtWwompre vy OuUSsmcnapLtens tiem discuss10n! of 
finding swiss dig dedysint On oWOmpa labs sala adele sbheastvinda nes 
are synthesized and interpreted in terms of implications 
for school system personnel and then the findings are 


related to Path-Goal Theory propositions. Because 
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Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior is not identical with 
behavior investigated in other studies, comparisons are 


discussed in the concluding chapter. 


imi ouvert Nieminen Pand ings 


Dhewfirst major =discussion point to emerge “from 
these analyses was that the only substantial ‘correlation 
between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and Intrinsic 
satisfaction was found in the group scoring high on the 
Task Autonomy Scale. 

Prirurinsve sab lstaction, “which its selti—"or *task— 
mediated, did not seem to be associated with leader 
behavior characterized by setting expectations and 
assisting personnel to meet these expectations among school 
system personnel. This was true for the administrative, 
professional and clerical levels, among groups divided 
eaccordine to "scores “on Role’ Contlict and Ambiguity Scales, 
and groups divided according to scores on Task Structure 
and Repetitiveness Scales. Furthermore, no support was 
Pounds tow succest snav Role Conflict and’ RolewAmbigurty, oT 
Task Structure and Task Repetitiveness was associated with 
moderation of the relationships between the Intrinsic 
Satisfaction of subordinates and Leader Achievement- 
Oriented Behavior. 

Nor was evidence found to suggest that personnel in 
the school system were dissatisfied with Leader 


Achievement-Oriented Behavior. Neither satisfaction nor 


dissatisfaction appeared to be expressed with Leader 
Achievement-Oriented Behavior on measures of Intrinsic 
Satisfaction. These findings suggested that personnel in 
the school system may tolerate being told what is expected 
of them as an integral part of their work without reacting 
imgany Particular way intterms of «feelings about: it, 

Of the three task characteristics investigated, 
only Task Autonomy was associated with moderation of the 
relationships between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior 
SaCmlnoGMnsvemoatt sracthlonn eAhthoughenomsubstansiral 
correlation between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior 
SoGpiarhincicrseumsractron was toundsinmeathe low Task 
Autonomy group, a substantial positive correlation was 
found in the high Task Autonomy group. Task Autonomy was 
wecmuively and substantuabhy nelatedeto, Intrinsic 
Sarustac Guonea bao nesadminuestrative slevel Wéseeplablest 9; 
Delton Moreover, sas statedsin Chapter sVl,eadministrative 
personnel were found to have high levels of freedom to 
make decisions regarding the performance of tasks (see 
Table 107«p. 227) «eeThese findings, taken togéther, 
suggested that the establishment of performance standards 
for personnel engaged in highly autonomous tasks may be 
regarded as an important feature nofsthis type .of work, and 
therefore, Achievement-Oriented Behavior is intrinsically 
Sauushyine } 

The second major discussion point to emerge from 


the analyses was that Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior 
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was positively and substantially correlated with the 
Extrinsie satisfaction of “school™system personnel 
irrespective of the way respondents were grouped. Leader 
Achievement-Oriented Behavior was associated with feelings 
of satisfaction on facets such as the way supervisors 
handle their employees, the competence of the supervisor, 
pay and the amount of work done and praise given for doing 
a good job. These findings applied to personnel 
irrespective of occupational level, role perceptions or 
task characteristics in the school system. Leader 
Achievement-Oriented Behavior was an important source of 
Pav ernorce caulsractronet or all-respondents. 

IiomGiird: Majyonrs=dtscuss lon spoimyevoremerse “from the 
analyses was that Occupational Level, Role Conflict and 
Ambiguity, and Task Autonomy were associated with the 
moderation of the relationships between Leader Achievement- 
Oriented Behavior and Extrinsic Satisfaction. Task 
Structure and Task Repetitiveness were not associated with 
moderation of these relationships. 

The differences in the amount of variance in 
Extrinsic Satisfaction accounted for by Leader Achievement- 
Oriented Behavior noted when the clerical level was 
compared to the administrative and professional levels 
seemed to be reflected in differences in perceptions of 
Role Gontlict and Ambigurty, and "Task Autonomy. Table 9 
on page 123 shows that perceptions of Role Conflict and 


Ambiguity were substantially lower at the clerical level, 
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and Table py lOgonm@pagze  127eshows thathTask Autonomy was lower 
acme teme leanicalereveletnaniatathesprotesssonal and 
administrative level. Moreover, Table 36 on page 193 
Shows that the correlation between Leader Achievement- 
Ommentedybehayvorsand ExtrimsicrSatiustaction was 
substantially lower at the clerical level than at either 
the administrative or professional level. These findings, 
taken together, suggested that lower correlation 
coefficients between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior 
and Extrinsic Satisfaction could have been expected under 
conditions of low Role Conflict and Ambiguity and among 
personnel with low Task Autonomy. The data summarized in 
Paokest [7A peneandelie confirmed thesesexvectattonswueln this 
sense, moderation of relationships between Leader 
Achievement-Oriented Behavior and Extrinsic Satisfaction 
was associated with different Mncabrons of RolenGontlict 
and Ambiguity, and Task Autonomy at the selected 
occupational levels. 

Similarly, lower correlation coefficients between 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and Extrinsic 
Satisfaction might have been expected in high Task 
Repetitiveness and Structure groups than in low Task 
Repetitiveness and Structure groups. However, as shown in 
Tables 39 and 40, these expectations were not borne out. 
Task Repetitiveness and Structure were not associated with 
moderation of these relationships. 


The association of Role Conflict with moderation of 
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the relationships between Leader Achievement-Oriented 
Behavior and Extrinsic Satisfaction may be explained in 
terms of the complex interrelationships between these 
three factors among school system personnel. As stated in 
Chapter VI, the major sources of conflict were derived from 
the requirements to work in two or more groups who operate 
Quite differently and from differing standards of 
evaluation applied to work done. Leader Achievement- 
Oriented Behavior was associated with reduced conflict 
from these sources, as indicated in Table 13 on page 136. 
Moreover, as shown in Table 15 on page 140, Role Conflict 
was negatively correlated with Extrinsic Satisfaction. 
These findings, taken together, suggested that since 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior was associated with 
PediccOerolercontiict. stirs kind of*behavvor¥could be 
expected to be most intrinsically satisfying to those 
subordinates who perceived high levels of conflict in their 
Work Datamreporved in Table 37 contirmed=tnhisrexpecta ti on. 
The association of Role Ambiguity with moderation 
of the relationships between Leader Achievement-Oriented 
Benavaorvand@ Extrinsic sauisraction may bewexplained sina 
Similar way. Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior was 
associated with reduced Role Ambiguity, that is, as 
indicated in Chapter Vi, increased clarity of work goals 
and explanation of what has to be done in the school 
system. Therefore, Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior 


was expected to be most extrinsically satisfying to those 
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subordinates who perceived high levels of ambiguity in 
their work. The data reported in Table 38 supported this 
interpretation. 

The association of Task Autonomy with moderation 
of the relationships between Leader-Achievement Oriented 
Eola wOweo nde St niisl Cosa tisstach von ssequive, dititerent 
explanation. Table 13 on page 136 shows no substantial 
correlation between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior 
and Task Autonomy. Similarly, Table 19 on page 143 
shows no substantial correlation between Task Autonomy and 
Extrinsic Satisfaction. However, personnel who had the 
freedom to make most of the decisions regarding the 


performance of their own tasks expressed more satisfaction 


on extrinsic facets than personnel with less Task Autonomy. 


The complex interaction noted with respect to role 
perceptions was not found with respect to Task Autonomy. 
These findings may be reflected in the technological 
Mavuuce.oL «che «task dimensions. 1n, .contrast.to the -social 
nature of the role perceptions as moderators of the 
relationships between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior 


Ande xu sciCmcavLotactLon,. 


Findings Related to the Path-Goal Theory 


These findings with respect to relationships 


between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and types of 


satisfaction seem to be consistent with Path-Goal Theory of 


Leadership propositions. Leader behavior characterized by 


letting group members know what is expected of them, 
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explanation of tasks and assisting subordinates to overcome 
task problems, that is, Achievement-Oriented Behavior may 
be regarded as nondirective path- and goal-clarifying 
behavior. 

House and Mitchell (1974:88) state that leader 
behavior which helps subordinates cope with environmental 
uncertainties, threats from others or sources of 
BUS (GALLO 1S predicted.to increase subordinates’ 
satisfaction with the job context. Achievement-Oriented 
Behavior is similar to the kind of leader behavior 
described, and therefore increased satisfaction with the 
WObeCONGCX Ua tlat. LS, increased Extrinsic, satisfaction, 
could have been expected. These expectations were borne 
OUomI Na tLRIs SLUgy Ol. school system-personnel. 

Path-Goal Theory, as described by House and 
Meselere 107413 3)5.alsouproposes, that,constrainss, are 
motivational and satisfying to the extent that they prevent 
the subordinate from experiencing role conflict and 
ambiguity. Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior imposes 
constraints on subordinates by letting group members know 
what is expected of them and by indicating the way tasks 
should be carried out. Among school system personnel, 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior was found to be 
associated with reduced Role Conflict and Ambiguity. 
Moreover, Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior was found to 
bepasccociated: wiah, the Extrinsic, satisfaction of 


subordinates. Furthermore, those school system personnel 


ego) 


who perceived the highest levels of Role Conflict and 
Ambiguity were more satisfied with Leader Achievement- 
Oriented Behavior than others. These findings were 
Supportive of the proposition that leader behavior which 
constrains the behavior of subordinates, thus reducing 
BOLCRCONMENCtEeandeanb1 suiuy, ts ssauustymne toesubordinates. 
In this sense, the findings were supportive of the Path- 
Goal Theory of Leadership. 

Finally, school system personnel who were 
autonomous in the performance of their own tasks were 
intrinsically satisfied with Leader Achievement-Oriented 
Benavior., wiloreover, with respect to Extrinsic Satisfaction, 
those personnel with high Task Autonomy were more satisfied 
with Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior than those with 
low Task Autonomy. These findings are consistent with the 
proposition, as stated by House and Mitchell (1974:84), 
tia teamstratesitcyrunctlon Of,a Leader is to increase 
opportunities for personal satisfaction contingent upon 
the attainment of organizational goals. Autonomous 
personnel seem to require direction towards the attainment 
of these goals. By letting group members know what is 
expected of them, Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior 
provides the direction needed. Thus, by providing the 
necessary stimuli and constraints on variable performance, 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior makes up for 
deficiencies in the environment of autonomous subordinates. 


These provisions help subordinates clarify expectations 


that effort leads to rewards required for satisfaction with 
the job. In contrast to subordinates with high Task 
Autonomy, those subordinates with low Task Autonomy 
experience fewer deficiencies in the environment with 
respect to motivational stimuli and constraints required 
LOolbetNewattainment of organizational goals, and therefore 


Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior is less satisfying. 


statement of Tentative Hypotheses 


Findings in this study which were consistent with 
Path-Goal Theory predictions formed the basis of several 
tentative hypotheses. The following hypotheses were 
formulated in order that they might be tested in other 
studies: 

1. Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior is positively 
Correlated with the Extrinsic Satisfaction of subordinates. 

2. A higher positive correlation between Leader 
Achievement-Oriented Behavior and Extrinsic Satisfaction 
occursein high Role Conflict, personne sroups) than wn 1 ow 
Role Conflict personnel groups. 

Bee bicher soci ti vemcoGlo la plOmmlciNe] iim lca Cet 
Achievement-Oriented Behavior and Extrinsic Satisfaction 
occurs in high Role Ambiguity personnel groups than in low 
Role Ambiguity personnel groups. 

W. A higher positive correlation between Leader 
Achievement-Oriented Behavior and Extrinsic Satisfaction 


occurs in high Task Autonomy personnel groups than in low 
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Task Autonomy personnel groups. 

5. Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior is positively 
correlated with the Intrinsic Satisfaction of subordinates 
who have high Task Autonomy but not among those having low 


Task Autonomy. 
SUMMARY 


Three important points emerged from the discussion 
of the findings with respect to relationships between 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and types of 
SagLGhaculon a) stirst p-onlyseonessubstantial correlation 
coefficient was found between Leader Achievement-Oriented 
Bola wlOGmandecune Intrinsic Satisfaction of school system 
personnel. This related to personnel who had most freedom 
to make decisions concerning the performance of their own 
tasks. Second, Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior was 
positively andysubstantially»*correlated with the Extrinsic 
Sai vod acti On eotieal berespondente.? Finally srO0ccupatrvonal 
evel, Role Conflict and Ambiguity, and Pask Autonomy were 
associated with moderation of the relationships between 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and the Extrinsic 
Sa bLetaction Ol school system spersonne.l, 

The association of Role Conflict and Ambiguity with 
moderation of the relationships between Leader Achievement- 
Orientedebenhaviror mand Uxtrineic, satactaction may) be 
explained in terms of the complex interrelationships 


between these factors. School system personnel who 


FASS} 


experienced the highest levels of Role Conflict and 
Ambiguity were most satisfied with Leader Achievement- 
Oriented Behavior, since this kind of leader behavior was 
associated with reduced conflict and ambiguity. 

Subordinates in the school system who had the 
highest amount of Task Autonomy were most satisfied with 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior. Leader behavior 
described as setting expectations for performance and 
assisting subordinates to fulfil these expectations seemed 
to be a necessary part of the work environment for the 
extrinsic satisfaction of subordinates who had considerable 
freedom to make decisions regarding the performance of 
their own tasks. 

These findings were consistent with predictions 
which could have been made from the Path-Goal Theory of 
Leadership. Tentative hypotheses for testing in later 
studies were formulated on the basis of findings in this 


study and discussion of Path-Goal Theory predictions. 


CHAPTER XI 
GENERAL DISCUSSION, CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


Mime wtemciabvetwet nd neserelauine = oOo tne 
SatlcoiaculoOn Of wsenhool system personne! with three kinds of 
tdeader behavior, namely, Directive, Participative and 
Achievement-Oriented Behavior are summarized and reported 
Sosa wi Oleic 2eneral discussion which tollows is an 
attempt to synthesize these findings and to interpret them 
iouecerms Of. their implications for. educational 
Seta oeration. in particular, sthe applicability of the 
Path-Goal Theory of Leadership to the school system is 
examined. 

tiitiably, stnestindings are interpreted in terms of 
the association of selected contingency factors with 
moderation of relationships between leader behavior and the 
satisfaction of subordinates. These findings are then 
compared with findings from other studies. A comment about 
‘the appropriateness of the satisfaction dimensions follows. 
MhesnextasecthLon, 1c devyoleOsvOmanUlscCUscc On MOLsL om pa iiec 
relating to leader behaviors and Path-Goal Theory 
propositions relevant to these behaviors. The promise of 
Path-Goal Theory is then discussed and the major 
conclusions of this study are presented in this context. 
Bimal setnemimpl tcatilonspomeuiest dines. tO practice and 
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STATEMENT OF FINDINGS 


The first general hypothesis formulated for testing 
in this study was stated as follows: 

The type (positive or negative) and degree of 

association between leader behaviors and the 

satisfaction of subordinates differs according to 

SUUOR inet cisam Percept once o1m | M)mrolescontlictland 

ambiguity and (2) the task characteristics, structure, 

repetitiveness and autonomy. 
support was found for this general hypothesis. The 
Specific’ findings relevant to this hypothesis’ were 
Om@seciecedpandrpresemtedsin ChapterseVill,slxeandnxia These 
findings, which relate to personnel in the school system 
under study, are summarized as follows: 

1) Nowsubstantzal™ positives relationships between Leader 
Directive Behavior and types of satisfaction of 
subordinates were found in any personnel group. 

2) Leader Directive Behavior was substantially and 
negatively correlated with the General Satisfaction of 
clerical personnel. 

3) Leader Directive Behavior was substantially and 
negatively correlated with the Intrinsic, Extrinsic and 
General Satisfaction of subordinates engaged in highly 
re peta ousi tasks) andaiwiith whesrxprinsic satasiaect one of 
subordinates who had low Task Autonomy. 

4) Leader Participative Behavior was positively and 
substantially correlated with the Extrinsic Satisfaction of 


subordinates irrespective of the way in which respondents 


were grouped. 


5) Leader Participative Behavior was substantially and 
positively correlated with, the Intrinsic.Satisfaction.of 
clerical and administrative personnel but not professional 
personnel. 

6) Leader Participative Behavior was substantially and 
positively correlated with the Intrinsic Satisfaction of 
subordinates engaged in repetitious and structured tasks 
but not varied and unstructured tasks. 

7) Leader Participative Behavior was substantially and 
easmcive | yecourelatedewith Intrinsic satisfaction in the 
MOvmenO Lew Gont ict foroup but not invthe high Role Conflict 
group. 

8) Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior was 
substantially and positively correlated with Intrinsic 
Satisfaction only in the high Task Autonomy personnel group. 

9) Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior was positively 
ancmecubpstantial ly icocrelatedswithethesextrinsic 
Satisfaction of subordinates irrespective of the way in 
which respondents were grouped. 

10) Awsubstantiallyshigher posi tivescorne latvonybetween 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and Extrinsic 
Satisfaction occurred among personnel who perceived the 
highest levels of Role Conflict and Ambiguity than among 
those personnel who perceived the lowest levels of Role 
Conflict and Ambiguity. 

11) A substantially higher positive correlation between 


Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and Extrinsic 
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Satisfaction occurred among personnel who were most 
autonomous in the performing of tasks than among those 
with the least autonomy. 

The modified summary statement of the Path-Goal 
Theory of Leadership adopted for this study, and presented 
Pie UeUGemcalieChaprernil hl, GassertedmithatoLeader: Behavior 
and selected Contingency factors are associated with 
SlbeocmitodmuyDecHOlmcatistactionmotesubordinates, &2in the 
following section these eleven statements are interpreted 


Pemceocismoreuhis assertion. 
CONTINGENCY FACTORS 


Heuse and Mitchel) (1974:85) state that a 
contingency factor is a variable which moderates the 
relationship between two other variables such as leader 
Dehaviormandechne ssatlctaction of subordinates? * “in this 
study occupational level, role perceptions of subordinates 
and the characteristics of subordinates' tasks were 
predicted to be associated with the moderation of 
relationships between leader behavior and the satisfaction 


of subordinates in the school system. 


Role Perception 


Two role factors were proposed as contingency 
factors an) thicsctuday, namely nole, Conflict and Role 
Ambiguity. Neither of these factors was found to be 
associated with moderation of the relationships between 


Leader Directive Behavior and subordinates' satisfaction. 
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However, Role Conflict was found to be associated with 
moderation of relationships between Leader Participative 
Behavior and Intrinsic Satisfaction. Among school system 
personnel a substantial positive relationship was found in 
Pc VOW shoe CON.  icueeroup.e pute not in, the, high Role 

pout licum croup ee both hole Conflict and, Roles Ambiguisy, were 
associated with moderation of relationships between Leader 
Achievement-Oriented Behavior and Extrinsic Satisfaction. 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior was found to be more 
Soe oy oO seul rans Cltacets. Otwcall Giact1on, FLO. tnose 
persons experiencing high Role Conflict and Ambiguity than 
to those who perceived low levels of Role Conflict and 
Ambiguity. 

These findings suggested that variance in Role 
Conflict seemed to be more important than Role Ambiguity in 
accounting for differences in relationships between leader 
behavior and subordinates" satisfaction in the school 
system. Most noteworthy, however, is the indication that 
differences in the complex interactions among leader 
behavior, cole and-saticraction tacvors appeared O0mDe 
associated with specific kinds of leader behavior. 

Leader behavior characterized by letting personnel 
know what is expected of them, setting definite standards 
of performance, and assisting subordinates to overcome 
task problems was especially extrinsically satisfying to 
Tose wpercervings tie Nighest levels or role contlict and 


ambiguity. In the school system, personnel perceiving the 
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hvzhesulevel se orerole conflict and ambiguity were Most Lyi 
the administrative and professional personnel. Although 
generalization beyond school system personnel in this study 
was not warranted, these findings suggest that leader 
behavior oriented towards achievement may be associated with 
iicmexbLrinsrc Satistaction of comparable central office 
personnel in other systems who also experience high role 
ComiiiCG andvambiguity. Similarly, leader behavior 
characterized by consulting with subordinates before taking 
action may be intrinsically satisfying to comparable 
central office personnel in other systems who experience 


relatively low levels of role conflict. 


Task Characteristics 

Three dimensions of task characteristics were 
proposed as contingency factors in this study, namely, Task 
Structure, Task Repetitiveness and Task Autonomy. Of these 
three factors, only Task Repetitiveness was associated with 
moderation of the relationships between Leader Directive 
Behavioriand the three types of subordinates’ satisfaction. 
Substantial negative relationships between Leader Directive 
BehavrorgandmuncHthiveercatictachton mtactors ma lithinsic, 
Extrinsic and General Satisfaction were found among 
subordinates engaged in repetitious tasks but not among 
subordinates engaged in varied tasks. Similarly, a 
substantial negative relationship was found between Leader 


Direculvel behav ommandsnxtransic Satistaction. among. personnel 
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engaged in structured tasks but not unstructured tasks. 

None of the three task factors was associated with 
moderation of the relationships between Leader 
Participative Behavior and Extrinsic Satisfaction. 

However, Task Structure and Task Repetitiveness were 
associated with moderation of relationships between Leader 
Parpecipativiessehavioreand Intrinsic Satisfaction; 4uNo 
substantial positive relationships were found between 
Leader Participative Behavior and the Intrinsic 
Satisfaction of subordinates engaged in varied, 
unstructured tasks, but where subordinates performed 
repetitious, structured tasks, Leader Participative 
Behavior was found to be intrinsically satisfying. 

In contrast to the above findings, Task Autonomy 
was associated with moderation of the relationships between 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and the satisfaction 
of subordinates but Task Repetitiveness and Task Structure 
were not. Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior had a 
substantially higher positive correlation with Intrinsic 
and Extrinsic Satisfaction among personnel who had most 
autonomy than among personnel with the least autonomy in 
the performance of tasks. 

These findings suggested that differences in 
relationships between leader behaviors and the satisfaction 
of subordinates, according to differing perceptions of task 
characteristics, appeared to be associated with specific 


kinds of leader behavior. Among school system personnel, 


cou 


the structure and repetitiveness of tasks was associated 
with moderation of relationships between the satisfaction 
of subordinates and leader directiveness, as well as 
participative leader behavior. However, the autonomy of 
personnel in performance of their own tasks was associated 
with moderation of relationships between the satisfaction 
of subordinates and leader behavior oriented towards the 
achievement of tasks. 

Care must be exercised in interpreting the meaning 
Ofethese findings for personnel in the central offices of 
other education systems. However, to the extent that 
personnel in other systems are like those in the system 
studied, some implications may be drawn. Leader behavior 
oriented towards the achievement of tasks may be more 
satisfying to personnel who are autonomous in the 
performance of their tasks than to personnel who do not 
have high task autonomy. The most autonomous personnel are 
likely to_be senior administrative and professional staff 
rather than clerical staff. Moreover, leader behavior 
characterized by consulting with staff before the leader 
takes action, may be mosteintrinsicallyecatreryinge to 
system personnel whose tasks are relatively structured and 
repetitious, for example, clerical personnel. However, 
leader directiveness may be dissatisfying to persons such 
as clerical personnel whose tasks are more structured and 


repetitious than the tasks of others. 
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Occupational Level 

The occupational level from which personnel in the 
school system were drawn for this study seemed to be 
associated with moderation of the relationships of leader 
behavior and the satisfaction of subordinates. 
substantial dissatisfaction with Leader Directive Behavior 
was found among clerical personnel, but no substantial 
relationships between Leader Directive Behavior and the 
satisfaction of subordinates were found among 
administrative and professional personnel. Leader 
Participative Behavior was substantially and positively 
correlated with Extrinsic and General Satisfaction 
irrespective of occupational level. However, Leader 
Participative, Behavior ywas ound to be intrinsically 
satisfying to clerical and administrative personnel but 
not to professional personnel. A substantially higher 
positive correlation was found between Leader Achievement- 
GrientedyBehavionr and Extrinsic satistactionsgas aene 
administrative and professional levels than among clerical 
personnel. 

As.sugcestedsin Chapters VEU sl seande xt one 
association of occupational level with moderation of the 
relationships between the satisfaction of subordinates and 
leader behavior seemed to be related to differences in 
role perceptions and task characteristics among school 
Svcoene personne lw. nus sport, isealludedato ain the above 


section and is further amplified when comparisons of 
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findings with other studies are made. 


Comparison with Other Studies 


several of the factors described as contingency 
factors in this study were also investigated as contingency 
PacvOUsminmothlerm studies. | House (1971-3528) found that 
statistically significant correlations between Initiating 
structure and facets of satisfaction such as advancement 
SeporGunltywimorinsic job, rewards, recognition ano the 
social environment disappeared when Role Ambiguity was 
partialled out. A similar finding was reported among 
administrative personnel in a health-care unit by 
2 ha overnite. (19/77:030). . Furthermore, Sims and 
Szilagyi (1975:434) found that Role Ambiguity moderated 
relationships between Leader Reward Behavior and 
satisfaction. These findings bear some resemblance to the 
relationships between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior 
idea isle; oatisractuon 2ound in this study. Variance 
in Role Ambiguity was associated with substantial 
differences in the correlation between Leader Achievement- 
Oriented Behavior and facets of salticitac tuonssucheace tne 
way supervisors handle employees, the competence of the 
supervisor, pay and the amount of work done and praise 
given for a good job. 

However, Szilagyi and Sims (1974:630) reported that 
Role Ambiguity did not moderate relationships between 
Leader Consideration Behavior and subordinates’ 


satisfaction. Consideration had a positive and uniformly 
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Substantial correlation with the satisfaction of all 
subordinates. This finding seems to be similar to the 
findings in this study that positive and substantial 
correlations occurred between Leader Participative Behavior 
and all types of satisfaction of subordinates irrespective 
Or percepul once of ROLE Ambirecuit yr 

None of the several studies reviewed in Chapter III 
investigated the moderating effects of Role Conflict. 
Howeveryyinpunis study -variancesingRole Confiictswas? found 
to account for differences in relationships between Leader 
Participative behavior "and Intrinsic Satisfaction, as well 
as relationships between Leader Achievement-Oriented 
Penavroreand EHXtrinsrevsatistaction., ln Contrast#to Rizzo 
eo Belo 70n doe) Geschulenset al. eGlo77 +125) karene that 
Role Conflict seemed to be just as important as Role 
Rmbirsurtyein organizational behavior, \ Findings inthis 
study at least supported this latter view, and seemed to 
suggest that Role Conflict was more important. 

The chief sources of role conflict among school 
system personnel related to conflicting expectations as a 
result of membership in several different work groups and 
varying standards of evaluation applied to the work of 
members of the groups. These findings suggested that the 
nature of work required from central office personnel may 
be such that persons are required to work in several 
diutferentecroupsemelfeihis isescorrectymrole conflictpmay 


be an inevitable part of the work environment. To the 
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extent that other systems of administration of education 
are similar to the system studied, role conflict may be 
regarded as an important component of any model of 
organizational behavior for systems of education. 

Several studies have tested the moderating effects 
of various task characteristics on the association of 
leader behavior with the satisfaction of subordinates (see 
Chapter III). However, as Schriesheim and Von Glinow 
G19772400 point out, these sfindingsseare sinconsistent. 

In the school system studied very substantial and 
positive correlations were found between Leader 
RaworcipataveshenaviornandeeERtrinsic Savistaction, 
irrespective of the way personnel groups were formed. 

These findings seemed similar to those of Szilagyi and 
Sims (1974:630) who found equally substantial positive 
correlations between leader Consideration and the 
satisfaction of subordinates, irrespective of the 
Characterretics-of taskseperfiiormed at founsoceupational 
tevelsterNevertheblesss’ associationss#otmetackmcnaractertetlics 
with moderation of relationships between leader behavior 
and@the satietactionpomesubordimates=simiml a getomunese 

found in the studies reviewed in Chapter III were found in 
this study. House and Dessler (1974:54), Greene (1974:47), 
and Stinson and Johnson (1975a:248) found that Task 
Structure moderated relationships between various facets 

of satisfaction and supportive leadership. In a comparable 


sense, more task variety and less structure was accompanied 


by substantially reduced correlations between Leader 
Participative Behavior and Intrinsic Satisfaction among 
school system personnel. 

Schriesheim and Von Glinow (1977:400) point out 
that findings relating to correlations between Instrumental 
Geadership or Directive Leadership and various facéts of 
foopsattstacvionedre aAlsoeinconsistéentyesintthisestudy; 
Reade. PunectivesBechaviorshadea substantial negative 
Con clationawithpall typesmol satisfaction ofmsubordinates 
engaged in repetitive tasks, but an inconsequential 
positive correlation withrall types’of satisfaction of 
subordinates engaged in varied tasks. Similarly, Hobee 
and Dessier (1974750); using a task structure "scale which 
comprised items describing task repetitiveness as well as 
structure, reported findings with respect to relationships 
between Instrumental Leadership and Intrinsic as well as 
Pxcrinerewoa tistactronvwhichsparalltelathosemorethisestudy. 
Furthermore, the findings reported by House (1971:335) that 
job autonomy moderated relationships between Initiating 
Structure and satisfaction is reflected in the association 
of Task Autonomy with moderation of the relationships 
between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and 
satisfaction found in this study. However, most findings 
in this study could not be compared with findings in other 
studies because two differing specific leader behavior 
factors, both incorporating items from the LBDQ-XII 


Initiating Structure dimension, emerged from the factor 
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analysis of responses of school system personnel. Each of 
these leader behavior factors was differentially related to 
Phemsavistachronecotysubordinates: 

The other contingency factor investigated in this 
study, occupational level, was also investigated in other 
studies. Szilagyi and Sims (1974:622-634) and Downey et al. 
G1975:253-262) found support for the moderating effects of 
occupational level; abut. Desslersand Valenzi.(1977:251-259) 
Camnomecindasupport for their hypothesis. In the study of 
school system personnel, occupational level was found to be 
associated with moderation of the relationships between 
Leader Directive Behavior and General Satisfaction, Leader 
Panic pateve —Benaviorsandelntrinsic.satistaction, and 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and Extrinsic 
Samchacti Ones oZ Magy wandesimsaid974: 630) Pattrabuted the 
moderating effects of occupational level to variance in 
role ambiguity among subjects, whereas Downey et al. 
(1975:256) attributed differences between occupational 
bevels .to differences in task vstructurecm ) omnes school 
system studied, the association of occupational level with 
moderation of relationships between leader behavior and 
types of satisfaction seemed to be related to differing 
role perceptions and task characteristics. Riwsis 
differences between clerical personnel and others with 
respect to relationships between Leader Directive Behavior 
and General Satisfaction seemed to be associated with Task 


Repetitiveness. Second, the differences between 
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professional personnel and others with respect to 
relationships between Leader Participative Behavior and 
Intrinsic Satisfaction appeared to be attributable to Task 
Structure, Task Repetitiveness and Role Conflict. Finally, 
the differences between clerical personnel and others with 
respect to relationships between Leader Achievement- 

Oren ved behavropeand Hxtrinsrco satistaction» seemed to “be 
associated with Role Conflict, Role Ambiguity and Task 


Autonomy. 
SATISFACTION 


House and Dessler (1974:29-30) suggested that 
attempts to explain the effects of leader behavior have 
led to confusing and conflicting findings partly because 
studies focussed on measures of overall satisfaction. 
Leader behavior was claimed to have its most direct effects 
on specific psychological states, and therefore global 
variables such as overall satisfaction confounded research 
Pnidiio sme MYyein hoo luce POU EarC COl imc Neca. 
Satisfaction, was used as well as two more specific 
Sars racelon fac lors meneame it rimiisi Cu ancmn MCT iMiis. C 
Satistaction. “The General “Satisfaction scale ancorporated 
items Uced tO measure —Murinsic and extrinsic Ssavistaction. 

Support for the House and Dessler (1974:29-30) 
position was found in this study. Confusing and 
inconsequential correlations between Leader Participative 


Behavior and General Satisfaction, as well as between 
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Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and General 
Satisfaction, were found. 

im contrast,) several findings in this study of 
school system personnel illustrated the differing 
relationships between particular types of satisfaction and 
speci brevkinds of Meader behavior ee Leader «Participative 
Bema EORAWaA SepOSIi ie lyrand substanpuakhy Corselated with 
Cems Abin Kick Goat rohaction offailjoersonne beebut 
differences in relationships between Participative Behavior 
and Intrinsic Satisfaction were associated with various 
contingency factors. Moreover, Leader Achievement-Oriented 
Behavior was not substantially correlated with Intrinsic 
SarciaculOoneexcepy in ithe high Task Autonomy sSroup,) but 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior was substantially 
Correlated with the Extrinsic Satisfaction of all personnel, 


although to varying degrees. 
LEADER BEHAVIOR 


In this section interrelationships between the 
three kinds of leader behavior which emerged as factors in 
thie ctudyanamely  ebanticipatdvensnehn tc yomenn- Oriented 
and Directive Behavior, are discussed in the light of 
findings in other studies. The nature of these leader 
benavuorefactone ie) unen alscussed. Mor the purposes of 
this rdtscussiom a classiticatron of patterns of leader 
behavior referred to by Stogdill (1974:418) is used. 


Democratic, permissive, follower-oriented, participative 
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and considerate patterns are often recarded = as avcluster 

of similar person-oriented behaviors. Likewise, 
aUuUtOCKatLLCAWrestrictiver task-oriented, socially distant, 
directive and structured patterns are regarded as work- 
oriented leader behaviors. Leader rartica padtiversehavior 
is viewed as a person-oriented type of behavior whereas 
Leader Achievement-Oriented and Directive Behaviors are 
regarded as work-oriented. Finally, findings associated 
with these three kinds of leader behaviors are discussed in 


the context of the Path-Goal Theory of Leadership. 


Interrelationships among Leader Behaviors 


An oblique factor solution of the responses of 149 


school system personnel to the Leader Behavior 


Questionnaire resulted in the emergence of three factors 
labelled Leader Participative Behavior, Leader Achievement- 
Oriented Behavior and Leader Directive Behavior. As 
midveacted 1m Chapter Vy, Oblique tactorsware: empirically 
MOCeSerea hi Stice than COrpniosonaiatacuOlS, mu Gast me Veaice 
correlated. However, even orthogonal leader behavior 
factors seem to be correlated with one another. Following 
a review of several studies, Kerr et al. (1974:63) state 
that the leader behavior dimensions, Consideration and 
Initiating Structure, often fail to be independent and may 
in fact be negatively correlated. Comparable findings in 
this study were the negative, substantial correlations 
found between Leader Participative Behavior and Leader 


Achievement-Oriented Behavior among administrative, 
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professional and clerical personnel. 

As suggested by Kerr et al. (1974:63), these 
findings may reflect the realities of the environment being 
studied or may result instead from respondent Tnabilatty-Go 
consider the two dimensions separately. According to 
echriesheim and Kerr (1974:761), inability to discriminate 
between dimensions may be due to the failure of respondents 
to separate individual dimensions from an overall 
eipuocslOnPOmecvaluationysthatmis, avhaloeresponse may be 
observed. Some evidence of a halo response was found in 
PaUssstudy oe At=thetclérical- Level -avpositive j4substantial 
correlation between Leader Participative Behavior and 
Leader Directive Behavior and a negative, substantial 
correlation between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior 
and Leader Directive Behavior were found. The corresponding 
correlations at the administrative and professional levels 
were inconsequential. Administrative and professional 
personnel seemed better able to discriminate leader 
behavior dimensions. However, negative, substantial 
correlations between Leader Participative Behavior and 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior at all occupational 
fevers (suesestetiavetvanea relatvronshwortserenlected™ in the 


realities of the work environment in the school system. 


Person-Oriented Leader Behavior 
House and Dessler (1974:43) developed a Supportive 
Leadership Scale which incorporated LBDQ-XII Consideration 


behavior items and a Participative Leadership Scale which 
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included some Consideration behavior items plus items 
Specifically developed. for their Study. However, factor 
analysis of the responses of school system personnel to the 
same items resulted in all Participative Leadership Scale 
items and most Supportive Leadership Scale items loading on 
Factor I, subsequently named Leader Participative Behavior. 
Respondents seemed unable to discriminate between 
considerate and participative leader behaviors. This 
finding: supports the clustering of considerate and 
participative leader behavior items, together with other 
Similar behaviors, as person-oriented leader behavior items 
in the way described by Stogdill (1974:418). 

Although Factor I was labelled Leader Participative 
Behavior primarily because the Participative Leadership 
scale items loaded highest on this factor, these findings 
raise the questions: What is participative leadership? and 
How is participative behavior related to considerate 
behavior? The item which loaded highest on Factor I was a 


Participative Leadership Scale item, namely, "Before taking 


action he consults with subordinates." This item, which is 
representative of all the Participative Leadership Scale 
items, emphasizes the consultative nature of leader 
behavior. Consultative behavior still leaves making 
decisions and taking action with the leader, not with 
ajToORdinatecucuwiebeimd 1 vidually Onlaczassroup. 

Miles (1974:257) described this kind of leadership 


behavior as the human relations approach, the key element 
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of which is its basic objective of making organizational 
members feel useful and important, but decision-making 
prerogatives remain with the leader. In contrast)’ the 
human resources approach to participative leadership 
suggests that many decisions may actually be made by those 
directly involved in and affected by decisions. Similar 
distinctions were made in the contingency model of 
leadership presented by Vroom and Yetton (1973:11) who 
argue that particular problems and situations determine the 
form and amount of participation in decision-making by 
subordinates. Alternative decision-making styles have one 
Sie rours basic =propertres? autocratic, "consultative eroup 
and delegated. Group decision-making involves the leader 
in sharing the problems with members of a group and 
together making a decision or taking action, and delegated 
decision-making requires that members of the work unit make 
decisions and take action without the leader. “Leader 
Participative Behavior, as described by House and Dessler 
(1974:43), is the same as the consultative decision-making 
style. 

These arguments suggest that Leader Participative 
Behavior is best regarded as consultative behavior 
indicative of concern for subordinates. Considerate and 
consultative leader behavior both reflect concern for the 
feelings of subordinates and concern with general human 
relations between the leader and his subordinates. Support 


for this view was found in the failure of school system 
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personnel to distinguish between considerate (or supportive) 
and consultative leader behavior. Furthermore, nd auiale wlrgvoacy valyal 
this study related to Leader Participative Behavior are 
consistent with Path-Goal Theory predictions with respect 

to considerate or supportive leader behavior, as indicated 
Bigdiela lon spanveomayhisechapters it Particapativesleader 
behavior characterized by the human resources or by group 
and delegated decision-making styles was not examined in 
Lassestudy. 

Although care must be exercised in interpreting the 
meaning of these findings for personnel in other school 
systems, identification of consultative leader behavior 
with supportive or considerate behavior may be 
characteristic of central offices of systems of education 
other than the one studied. The nature of the business 
conducted in a central office may require group or 
delegated decision-making styles. In this sense, 
participative leadership may be more appropriately 
regarded by school system personnel as behavior reflected 
iam cheswadoption) osm onesoryothensoteuniccoms uy lec mana ther 


than a consultative decision-making style. 


Work-Oriented Leader Behavior 

Factor analysis of the responses of school system 
personnel resulted in the emergence of two kinds of leader 
behavior, both of which may be categorized as work-oriented 
leader behaviors, as described by Stogdill (1974:418). 


Leader behavior items which loaded highest on the Leader 
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Directive Behavior factor were derived from the LBDQ-XII 
Initiating Structure Scale. Leader behavior items loading 
highest on the Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior factor 
comprised items mostly from the LBDQ-XII Initiating 
»tructure Scale but also from the LBDQ-XII Consideration 
scale. No other studies of partial tests of the Path-Goal 
Theory of Leadership indicate a similar discrimination 
among leader behavior items descriptive of work-oriented 
leader behavior. For this reason comparisons between the 
BindincsetmeLhis studytandkothensstudieseare=difiiculLtito 


make. 


penrivesnerneetral.' (1976: 297-321") discussed’ several 
issues relating to Leader Initiating Structure which 
provide possible explanations for school system personnel 
discriminating among work-oriented leader behaviors. An 
important difference between Leader Directive Behavior and 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior concerns the 
explicitness of the behavior. Directive leader behaviors 
such as scheduling the work to be done, deciding what shall 
be done and how it shall be done and asking that group 
members follow standard rules and regulations are very 
explicit, in contrast, maintainingsscandards orf 
performance, letting group members know what is expected, 
and helping subordinates overcome problems preventing task 
performance are more descriptive of implicit leader 
behaviors. Administrative and professional personnel, and 


to a lesser extent, clerical personnel seem to have made 


this distinction. For example, clerical personnel 
expressed general dissatisfaction with leader directiveness 
but substantial satisfaction with leader behavior oriented 
towards achievement. To the extent that personnel in other 
school systems are like those in the system studied, 
implicit leader behavior may be more satisfying to 
subordinates in central offices than explicit leader 
behavior. 

Differences in the discriminating powers of school 
system personnel when compared to business and industrial 
personnel may also be reflected in differences in 
discretionary behavior. In some environments a leader may 
have no discretion over what shall be done and how it shall 
be done or in the scheduling of work. However, ina school 
system, leaders seem to have considerable discretion in 
these matters. Differences in discretionary behavior may 
also be associated with different interpretations of leader 
behavior items across several organizations. Such 
dikprerenceswcouldsresulteiniditterentytactorm@scolucvvons os 
leader behavior item responses in various organizations, 


especially if oblique factor solutions are adopted. 


Leader Behavior and Path-Goal Theory Propositions 


With respect to environmental conditions, an 
essential feature of the Path-Goal Theory is that leader 
behavior complements the environment of subordinates by 
providing the coaching, guidance, support and rewards 


necessary for satisfaction and performance. Task 
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characteristics and role perceptions are important pancs, OL 
the environment of subordinates. The fimdines sin this 
study are supportive of this complementary view of a 
leader's behavior. 

Hypotheses about the relationship between Leader 
Participative Behavior and the satisfaction of subordinates 
were’ developed on the basis of participative leadership 
Be tne a ondirective torm of =path-cgoal clarifying behavior, 
Fowever, ediscuscion=ot the “findings ein =Cnapter bx? Ved ¥to 
the conclusion that Path-Goal Theory propositions were not 
generally supported. Relationships between Leader 
Participative Behavior and intrinsic Satisfaction’found in 
the school system were opposite to those predicted. 

Further examination of the Leader Participative 
Behavior-=factor=in this chapter Wndicated that thesfactor 
is more appropriately described as being concerned with 
human relations between the leader and his subordinates, 
that is, school system personnel found consultative and 
supportive Dehavuror-to bessimilar, Pin thiss@sense ms themview 
of participative leadership as a nondirective form of 
role-clarifying behavior, as described by House and 
Dessler (1974:42), was not supported by school system data. 
Rather, Leader Participative Behavior seemed to be more 
appropriately regarded as being similar to the 
Consideration dimension of the LBDQ-XII instrument. The 
relationships between Leader Participative Behavior and 


Intrinsic Satisfaction among school system personnel are 
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consistent with Path-Goal Theory propositions if Leader 
Participative Behavior is regarded as similar to 
considerate or supportive leadership, as arcued  ssror 
example, an appropriate Path-Goal Theory prediction, as 
Stated by House and Dessler (1974:41), is that supportive 
leadership is more positively related to satisfaction for 
subordinates engaged in structured tasks than for those 
performing unstructured tasks. 

In"this*study, Leader *Participative’ Behavior was 
found to be positively and substantially correlated with 
Diem live risGiceostisracti on Yof'clerical kand> to”a “lesser 
extent, administrative personnel, but not with the 
Picrinsicroatlstaction oflprotessivonal «personnel ; 
Similarly, Leader Participative Behavior was positively and 
subpovantlaveyecorrelatedewith theSimtrinsice Satisfaction of 
personnel engaged in structured, repetitive tasks, but not 
with the Intrinsic Satisfaction of personnel engaged in 
varied, unstructured tasks. These findings suggest that 
when tasks are complex and varied, the challenge of the 
fase isSlikelystosbe more intrinsically *saticrying, -and 
consultative or supportive leader behavior is likely to be 
less relevant to subordinates. However, Leader 
Participative Behavior is likely to be viewed asa Senn 
of task-mediated satisfaction for subordinates engaged in 
repetitive land structured “tasks. - These findings 
demonstrate support for Path-Goal Theory propositions if 


Leader Participative Behavior is regarded as similar to the 
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Consideration dimension of leader behavior. 


Hypotheses regarding the relationships between 
Leader Directive Behavior and types of satisfaction were 
also put forward.. Discussion of the findings relating to 
these hypotheses in Chapter VIII led to the conclusion 
that they are supportive of Path-Goal Theory propositions. 
School system personnel engaged in repetitive tasks 
expressed dissatisfaction on all satisfaction dimensions 
with Leader Directive Behavior. In addition, personnel 
with the least autonomy in performing their own tasks 
expressed dissatisfaction with Leader Directive Behavior. 
These findings are consistent with Path-Goal Theory 
predictions that subordinates engaged in simple repetitive 
fostomreo are ur bioreclari ii cation Ol sworkeeoals, “and paths 
to those goals, as redundant. Leader Directive Behavior 
in these circumstances is viewed as unnecessarily close 
supervision. 

No hypotheses were developed to investigate the 
other work-oriented leader behavior factor which emerged 
from factor analysis of the responses of school system 
personnel, namely, Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior. 
However, in Chapter X several specific but tentative 
hypotheses relating to Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior 
were formulated for subsequent investigation. These 
specific hypotheses may be stated in the form of a general 


hypothesis as follows: 
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A higher positive correlation between Leader 
Achievement-Oriented Behavior and Extrinsic Satisfaction 
occurs in high Role Ambiguity, Role Conflict and Task 
Autonomy personnel groups than in low Role Ambiguity, Role 
Conflict and Task Autonomy personnel groups. 

This hypothesis reflects the view that Leader 
Achievement-Oriented Behavior does clarify goals and paths 
TOmeachve Vel atnem.e The, findings.in this study were 
Supportive sOleachi sivvew.. According sto Path—Goal Theory, 
Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior would be more 
satisfying to those personnel with the freedom to make 
their own decisions concerning task performance than to 
others with less autonomy because such behavior directs 
subordinates towards the attainment of organizational goals 
endure sui hectenGly.constraining, tomensune. thatietiort 
leads to the rewards needed for satisfaction. 

General assessment of the relationships found 
De BWeCHmMuy be S pOlnSsa LISTaACut OneOmesubOndi male smamd mune Bi hicec 
leader behaviors, Participative, Directive and Achievement- 
Oriented Behavior leads to the conclusion that the findings 
are supportive of the Path-Goal Theory propositions. The 
Path-Goal Theory of Leadership applied to school system 


personnel. 
THE PROMISE OF PATH-GOAL THEORY 


According to House and Mitchell (1974:82), one of 


the promising features of theorizing about leadership in 
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terms of subordinates' paths and goals is that the 
Situational factors on which the effects of leader behavior 
are contingent are suggested with some precision. This 
precision is reflected in the most important conclusion to 
be drawn about the findings in this study of school system 
personnel. The several relationships between leader 
behaviors and = types of Satistaction were Associated with 
Warm lorvIsnmonaracvertetulcs and role perceptions in 
different ways. Variation in Task Repetitiveness was most 
mpOrtant=in accounting for differences in relationships 
between Leader Directive Behavior and all types of 
satisfaction. Differences among school system personnel 
with respect to relationships between Leader Participative 
Benavior- anda Intrinsic Satistaction were accounted Tor by 
Variatron in’ Task Repetitiveness, Task Structure and Role 
Soneiacu. Furthermore, variation in Role Ambiguity, 

Role Conflict and Task Autonomy accounted for substantial 
G@vfierences’in the Extrinsic satistaction of Subordinates 
with Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior. 

Thieema yor promise ol thie Fath —Goa meine ony 
pdentified@by Barrowet19777255) 1s that, cune cmphasis on 
moderator variables influencing leader/subordinate 
relationships has created a much needed new research 
direction. This research approach led to other important 
conclusions about the findings in this study of school 


system personnel. 
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No direct substantial relationships were found 
between leader behaviors and various task characteristics. 
In addition, few direct substantial relationships were 
found between task characteristics and types of 
satisfaction. However, Task Repetitiveness, Structure and 
Autonomy were indirectly associated with leader behaviors 
anOmuyDeSHOlpcaulcractlom throuen supetantial dittferences 
among personnel with respect to relationships between 
leader behaviors and subordinates' satisfaction. The 
association of task characteristics with moderation of the 
relationships between leader behavior and satisfaction 
seemed to be reflected in their technological nature. In 
contrast, substantial relationships were found between 
leader behaviors and role perceptions, as well as types of 
So erotact lon. (Furunermore, Role Contlict and@Ambreurcy 
were found to be associated with moderation of the 
relationships between leader behavior and types of 
satisfaction. The complex nature of the interaction 
indicated by these findings seemed to be reflected in the 
Soctaiina ture Oiv-tne 1OlemtacuOls, 

These findings supported the assertion made by 
Barrow (1977:235) about the promise of the Path-Goal 
Theory of Leadership. Role perceptions and task 
characteristics were associated with moderation of 
relationships between leader behavior and the satisfaction 
of subordinates in different ways. However, the point is 


that the "moderator-variable" approach to role perceptions 
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and task characteristics, as described by Barrow, led to 
research findings that help to interpret relationships 
between leader behaviors and the satisfaction of 


subordinates in a school system. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 


LwOmoOLMthiecsmostestrikingtmindings im thevstudy were 
the positive and substantial relationships found between 
Meade Gerarcleipayi ve ebenaviormand extringicvSacisfaction, 
and between Leader Achievement-Oriented Behavior and 
Extrinsic Satisfaction. Although generalization beyond 
school system personnel in this study is not warranted, 
these findings imply that subordinates are satisfied with 
leaders and with the job context in a work environment in 
which leader behavior is characterized by consultation and 
consideration together with letting subordinates know what 
isyexpectedrofethemamiln contrastyethesfindingsthat 
subordinates in the school system engaged in simple 
repetitive tasks expressed general dissatisfaction with 
Leader Directive Behavior seems to imply that explicit 
leader behavior such as frequently telling personnel how 
tasks shall be done and scheduling work is unnecessarily 
close supervision. 

One interesting finding in this study was that 
professional personnel and personnel engaged in varied, 
unstructured staskevdid not find leader behavior 


characterized by consultation and supportiveness to be 
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intrinsically satisfying. Perhaps leaders should be aware 
that subordinates may find consultative and socially 
Supportive practices irrelevant to them when tasks are 
Sufficiently challenging and varied. Such leader behavior 
may also be viewed as diverting the subordinate from 
effectively working on his.own tasks. 

PeIUnunereinplicaywon relates to the finding that 
subordinates who had the most freedom to make decisions 
expressed highest satisfaction with leader behavior 
oriented towards achievement. This finding seems to imply 
that under these circumstances subordinates require general 
direction towards organizational goals and assurance that 
effort leads to rewards which are satisfying. 
Alternatively, just assurance that subordinates' activities 
are leading in the direction of an organization's goals may 
be satisfying. 


Complex interactions between leader behavior, 


PercepLions.of role, and subordinate satisfaction were found 


in this study. These findings suggest that in organizations 


where goals are not, or cannot be, precisely stated, and 
where personnel have several conflicting expectations 
relating to their work, leader behavior which reduces lola 
conflict and ambiguity is satisfying. Leader consultative 
behavior and behavior oriented towards achievement seems 
to be role-clarifying and satisfying behavior. 

Caution must be exercised in making generalizations 


from findings about relationships between leader behavior 
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and subordinates' satisfaction among personnel in one 
school system. Nevertheless, the overall implication for 
administrators is that assessment of environmental 
conditions leads to different requirements for specific 
kinds and frequencies of leader behavior to make 


subordinates *ieel’satisfiedoin their organization. 
IMPLICATIONS FOR RESEARCH 


Recommendations for further research are derived 
Pro cwOsOULCess0ne Sourceuis Ghemfindings tinithisistuday 
with respect to the Path-Goal Theory and the other source 
relates to the summary statement of Path-Goal relationships 
Presented@in Figure 1 von page 44. 

in echrsestudy support wasuround ior tihe sposition 
stated by Schriesheim and Von Glinow (1977:403) that even 
though the leader behavior scales used by House and Dessler 
(1974:46-47) appear to be the best to use, these scales 
require refinement. Several reviews have pointed out the 
shortcomings of leader behavior scales. For example, 
Sehriesheim and Kerr. (1974: 756-765) «state that all scales 
in varying degrees measure extraneous leader behavior 
dimensions such as punitive, arbitrary leader behavior, 
and production-oriented behavior. In addition, the 
supportive or considerate leader behavior dimension 
contains participative leader behavior items. 
Furthermore, Schriesheim and Stogdill (1975:202) pointed 


out thatetherLBLDO=xiie instrument hasea complex factor 
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structure even though the factor structure is less complex 
than other leader behavior instruments. In this Scudye=tne 
emergence of two work-oriented leader behavior factors and 
the failure of respondents to discriminate between 
Supportive and consultative (participative) leader behaviors 
support the arguments advanced in these reviews. 

Tests of the Path-Goal Theory of Leadership require 
detineatronwof = specitic leader behavior. */Drtfering Leader 
behavior scales used in several tests of the theory make 
Gompavrsonesoit= standings: ditiitculbter?® notwimpossiple and tend 
to confound specific relationships between leader behavior 
and subordinates’ “satisfaction. The differing findings 
with respect to Leader Directive Behavior and Leader 
Achievement-Oriented Behavior, though both the scales 
Comprised lnatiatine structure itemsy vilustrates this 
porns. 

With respect to Leader Achievement-Oriented 
Behavior, the correlations with Extrinsic Satisfaction were 
ae usuDsStantial asthe: corredatrons between Leade:, 
Parurcipa tLve ebenaVviorwana = xtrinscire a urshocurol. = LAs 
finding is different fromea betother *studies™om the srach-Goal 
Theory reviewed. Characteristically, the correlations 
between Initiating Structure and facets of satisfaction are 
substantially lower than comparable correlations between 
Consideration and satisfaction. This feature of the study 
of enteral system personnel requires further investigation. 


Several studies have investigated Role Ambiguity 
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but not Role Conflict as a contingency factor in Path-Goal 
Theory relationships. This practice followed the finding 
of House and Rizzo (1972:501) that Role Ambiguity was the 
more important factor in a model of organizational 
Dbehavior, However, Schuler et al. (1977:125) suggested 
that both Role Ambiguity and Role Conflict are equally 
important (see Chapter III). In this study Role Conflict 
Was stound to be more important as. a contingency factor in 
relationships between leader behavior and the satisfaction 
of subordinates. None of the other studies reviewed 
arrived at this conclusion, and therefore further 

tives ticaLlOonmoOEenOles Contdlicteasras contingency tactor in 
Path-Goal Theory relationships seems to be justified. 

Many different measures of task characteristics 
have been investigated as contingency factors in tests of 
Tiem raw Goad theory. in this Study a inevisea instrument 
used in one of these studies was selected (see Chapter IV). 
However, comparison of the findings in this study with 
Tiocenot sotherm studies (sedi tii cult soma tes because 
measures of task characteristics have been differently 
dedi ned.ye homexamplesschep task structures sca le wuecds by, 
House and Dessler (1974:44-45) comprises items which 
measure both task structure and task repetitiveness or 
variety. In contrast, the Task Description Questionnaire 
used by Stinson and Johnson (1975a:245) comprised items on 
three separate factor analytically derived scales, namely, 


Task Structure, Task Repetitiveness and Task Autonomy. 
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Task Structure is most frequently hypothesized as 
the task dimension moderating relationships between leader 
behavior and subordinates' attitudes and behavior, but 
several studies which have attempted to delineate core 
dimensions of task characteristics have not proposed task 
structure as one of them (see Chapter III). Furthermore, 
Proce Seiimethioestudy sucevest toa there ts little 
difference between associations of Task Structure and Task 
Repetitiveness with moderation of the relationships 
between leader behavior and subordinates' satisfaction. 
For these reasons investigators undertaking further 
research may be better advised to investigate the 
moderating effects of task dimensions generally agreed to 
be core dimensions, namely, task variety, task autonomy, 
task identity and task feedback (Pierce and Dunham, 
975392)" 

Pnewrincings Telatinegeco he ascsocratlon olevack 
Autonomy with moderation of the relationships between 
leader behavior and subordinates' satisfaction seem to 
require further investigation. Stinson and Johnson 
(1975a:247-248) found little evidence that Task Autonomy 
moderated these relationships but in this study of sschool 
personnel, Task Autonomy was found to be associated with 
moderation of the relationships between Leader Achievement- 
Oriented Behavior and Extrinsic Satisfaction. Further 
investigation may clarify the nature of Task Autonomy as a 


contingency factor in the Path-Goal Theory of Leadership. 
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Additional recommendations for further research 
Maye De@deriavedstlom considering ne delimitations on this 
study. WFurther research is required to investigate 
Subordinate characteristics as contingency factors in 
relationships between leader behavior and subordinates' 
attitudes and behavior among school system personnel. The 
relationships between subordinate expectancies that effort 
leads to effective performance and leader behavior is 
another area of research not investigated in this study. 

Finally, none of the several studies of the Path- 
Goal Theory has investigated two factors considered by 
House and Mitchell (1974:84) as important environmental 
contingency factors. These factors are the primary work 
group and the formal authority system of the organization. 
Pmecemarcacmot research couLdu provertoube iruitiul sin 
advancing the development of the Path-Goal Theory of 


Leadership. 
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A SET OF QUESTIONNAIRES 


The following set of questionnaires is designed to 
test certain statements about leader behavior derived from 
the Path-Goal Theory of Leadership. The set contains 
EeAge re Debaviomwtacm Description, Role Description and 


satisfaction questionnaires. 


There are separate instructions for the completion 


of each questionnaire. 


YOUR RESPONSES ARE STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 
Do not put your name on the questionnaires. 
This set of questionnaires requires approximately 


twenty minutes to complete. 


PERSONNEL DATA 


Please complete the following: 
Matlesot your DOSmMtmon, men eeu DI rector, 


Wdminietratrver Clerk, 
Reading Specialist etc. 
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THE LEADER BEHAVIOR QUESTIONNAIRE 


Onm@tnes tol lowing two pages iskawlist of 1 tems s that 
may be used to DESCRIBE THE BEHAVIOR OF YOUR SUPERVISOR. 
Bach item describes a specific kind of behavior, but DOES NOT 
ASK YOU TO JUDGE whether the behavior is desirable or 
undesirable. Remember that the items simply ask you to describe, 
Pome CCURATE DY AS YOU CAN, the behavior of] your supervisor. 


Read each item carefully and decide how FREQUENTLY 
YOUR SUPERVISOR engages in the behavior described. 


CIRCLE the number following the item which shows the 
answer you have selected on the scale: 


Never 1 

Som Keke) ys 
Occasronakty? 6 
Often 4 

Always 5 


Answer EVERY ITEM. 


Where appropriate, for "He" read Yohey, 


Note: (1); The term "group", refers toja department, 
division, (oF other unitsom ereanizacion 
which is supervised by the person being 
described. 

U2e The termes members! morecUuDOLOMuaues ware or 
to all the people in the unit of organization 
which is supervised by the person being 
described. 

(3) piel terme wsupernv some ne beres lo Thea person 
in charge of the unit of organization of 
which you are a member. 


10% 


sakes 


202 


He explains the way my tasks should 
be carried out. 


He keeps to himself, 


He lets group members know what is 
expected of them. 


He is friendly and approachable. 


He helps me overcome problems which 
stop me carrying out my task. 


Before making decisions he gives 
serious consideration to what his 
subordinates have to say. 


He looks out for the personal welfare 
of group members. 


He helps make working on my tasks 
more pleasant. 


He puts suggestions made by the group 
into operation. 


He schedules the work to be done. 


He maintains definite standards of 
performance. 
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Before taking action, “he consults 
Withenirs subordinates. 


Hey makesesusenhis part an the croup 
is understood. 


He decides what shall be done and 
hOWetechas leben done. 


He does little things to make it 
pleasant to be a member of the group. 


He gives advance notice of changes. 


When faced with a problem he 
Consults with cubordinates. 


He asks that group members follow 
standard rules and regulations. 


He asks subordinates for their 
suggestions concerning how to 
Carry out assignments, 


Hes treats alle sroupsmembercseace ds 
equals. 


He asks subordinates for suggestions 
on what assignments should be made. 


He is willing to make changes. 
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THE TASK DESCRIPTION QUESTIONNAIRE 


In the following questions, you are asked to describe 
the general characteristics of the job on which you work. 
PLEASE DO NOT USE THESE QUESTIONS TO SHOW HOW MUCH YOU LIKE 
eo  EEKES YOUR BOBS just tryeto be as accurate and factually 
Correct as possible. 


CIRCLE the number next to the answer that best 
@daseribpes* YOUR JOB. 


Answer EVERY ITEM; 
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How much can you control how fast or how slow you work? 
Se venyedi tole 
Co pete uy Lem 1eG 
3. some 
HAS Quite @as it 
Seve ryemucn 
HOW OLteneanes working daysson your job just like every 
other working day? ; 
almost never 
seldom 


af 

2 

3. sometimes 
4, often 

5 


almost always 


HOWwenUGM ROLE VOULe WOCK Fores Gructurea Tor. yous 
1.) very Little 
Coe yer bat 
3. some 
ie Quite. a pat 
Savery much 
How much do you plan the work you need to do on your job 
without help from your supervisor? 
in Very=liotle 
ZL Ome Gem btu 
See cone 
We quite ra bit 
Se vernyemnucn 
How much does your job require you to use a specific 
set of steps? 
fe Very wu Le 
PA ower G. vem bit 
By AONE 
4, quite a bit 
5 


very much 
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If something out of the ordinary happens on your job, how 
often do you make the decision in what to do about it? 


1. almost never 
2, seldom 

3. sometimes 

4, often 


5. almost always 


How similar are the tasks you perform in a typical work 
day? 


if -almosty all different 

2. mostly different 

3. half the same 

4, mostly the same 

almost all the same 

How much does your job require you to work at the same 
pace all day? 
very little 
ei Mislne des lela, 
some 


quite a> bit 


Se ee DE 


very much 


How often is there a specific way your job has to be done? 
tf, almost never 
2. seldom 
3. sometimes 
4, often 
5. almost always 
How often do you make a decision about your job without 
the advice of your supervisor? 
ive LOS Garic vient 
seldom 
sometimes 
often 


Wm ££ W Dh 


almost always 
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2. 
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15. 


HOw mMuchers, your job c 


de Wooy Se) ES 


5. 


How often does your job require you to do the same thing, 


Over eanGrover all =day? 
i 


Wm FW & 


How much is your work 
1 
oe 
33 
by 
5 


How often do you find 
from how someone else 


ites 
2) 
3. 
4, 
5. 


How much does your job 
des 


Wm © W dW 
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ontrolled by rules and regulations? 
very little 

amieit tiie bart 

some 

QuIGea mb 


very much 


almost never 
seldom 
sometimes 
often 


almost always 


scheduled for you? 
very little 

ey dishamedley Neat ye 

some 

duce: a bit 


very much 


tiateryouUs Om YOU tO nO Ii LerOmasl iy 


almost never 
seldom 
sometimes 
often 


almost always 


require you to do routine tasks? 
Verve lice 

ey ALT eamd Ney Aejitte 

some 

quite a bit 


very much 
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THE ROLE PERCEPTION QUESTIONNAIRE 


The following statements describe various 
OreanizauLonalecondi tions thauw MAY or MAYS NOT exist in 
the HomOmtOnerublic School System, You are asked to 
mdrcace Tier DEGREE. TO WHECH THE, CONDITION EXISTS FOR -YOU. 


Read each of the statements carefully. Rate 
HOW ACCURATE, that is, HOW TRUE each statement is NOW on 
the following scale. 
Wie eee eitoh nie eo eee VER VoTRUE 
- if the statement is VERY TRUE then circle 7 
- if the statement is VERY FALSE then circle 1 


- if the accuracy of the statement lies SOMEWHERE BETWEEN 
VERY FALSE and VERY TRUE then circle the appropriate number. 


Please rate EVERY Statement. 
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I feel certain about how much 
authority lehaves 


iehavestovdo things: that. should be 
done differently. 


There are clear, planned goals and 
Objectaves stormy job. 


I receive an assignment without the 
manpower to complete it. 


I know that I have divided my time 
properly. 


iehave to@buckea ruke orvpolicy in 
order to carry out an assignment. 


I work with two or more groups who 
operate quite differently. 


I know what my responsibilities are. 


I receive incompatible requests from 
two or more people. 


I know what is expected of me. 

Lido things that are’ apt tobe 
accepted by one person and not 
accepted by others. 

I receive an assignment without 
adequate resources and materials to 
execute it. 


There rs®cleartexplanatronsof what has 
to be done. 


I work on unnecessary things. 
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THE MINNESOTA SATISFACTION QUESTIONNAIRE 


MieeDULPO Se hot this duest1onnalre ms sevOme uvemyoues 


chance to tell HOW YOU FEEL ABOUT YOUR PRESENT JOB, what 
things you are SATISFIED with and what things you are 
NOP SSATT SE LEDS “with. 


Read the statements on the following page carefully. 


Decide HOW SATISFIED YOU FEEL ABOUT THE ASPECT OF YOUR JOB 
described by the statement. 
Keeping the statement in mind: 


Po VOueLee tl. Wnavt. your, JOD, £ives you MORE THAN fYOU FEXPECTED, 
circle 5 under the column VERY SATISFIED. 


if, you feel that your job gives you WHAT YOU EXPECTED, 
Crrclen under the column SATISFIED 


if you CANNOT MAKE UP YOUR MIND whether the job gives you 
what you expected, circle 3 under the column NEITHER 


iieyou tee. that your-job gives you -LHSs THAN pYOUTEXPECTED, 
circle 2 under the column DISSATISFIED 


if you feel that your job gives you MUCH LESS THAN YOU 
EXPECTED, circle 1 under the column VERY DISSATISFIED. 


Please answer EVERY item. 
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On my present job, this’ is) how 
I feel about: 


A A 


HOF 


Being able to keep busy all the time 


The chance to work alone on the job. 


The chance to do different things 
from time to time. 


The chance to be "somebody" in the 
community. 


The way my boss handles his 
employees. 


The competence of my supervisor in 
making decisions. 


Being able to do things that don't 
2o,acainst my conscience, 


The way my “job provides for steady 
employment. 


Themchance to dos whines ceLomnouies 
people. 


The chance to tell other people what 
Ome On 
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Onimyspresent 0b, this is how 
I feel about: | 
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The chance to do something that 
makes use of my abilities. 


The way Board policies are put into 
practice. 


My pay and the amount of work I do. 


The chances for advancement on this 
job. 


The freedom to use my own judgment. 


The chance to try my own methods of 
doings une, 400. 


The working conditions. 


The way my co-workers get along 
with each other. 


The praise I get for doing a good 
jraleyn 


Mhesteeling for accomplishment | s2ex 
Crome ious obs 
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APPENDIX B 


CLASSIFICATION OF SUPPORT PERSONNEL USED IN 
AN URBAN CANADIAN SCHOOL SYSTEM 
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II AYVLEYOAS 6 

Il YNWTO TIOMAVd 6 

I YHOLVYHdO HONAdAAY 6 

AHHO QT II YOLVNHIO INANAINDA DONIGVOITdNG 6 

A MYGTO OT I AYVLEYOS 8 

II ANVLAYOAS TOOHOS 8 

Il WaAdHANMOOLS GT NVIOINHOUL AYVHAIT 8 

NVIOINHOSL TVYNTINOILYOH GT YALNOd NAHOLIM 8 

I YOLVNHdO INANdGINDA DNILVOITdNAG 8 

IME DOMES! Gee) tals HT Tl DSldt eee g 

HYOSTANHdUNS HONNdATY tT Bia 8 

AI MYSTO tT Tl WHHTO ANOOOOV Q 

I YaddaNMI0 LS CT YOLVYAdO GYVORHOLIMS d, 

TIL WHYSTO TIONAVd CT I AUYVLAYOAS TIOOHOS Zi 

II YOLVHYAdO HONAdATM oF Tt 1000 Ms 

ing, (O1e ya) gy: NVIOINHOSL ANNGTNO ALNVAE i 

ACIV TVYNLINOLILYOH 9 

(On) Oren ce qGIV YaHOVaL 9 

Tid MHaTO an I MNWIO TIOMA Vd 9 

AI MYHTO INNODOV en NVIOINHOUL SHOTANAS AMAGNNVT 9 

AGCIV AYVYAIT 9 

Til AYVieHouS TOOHOS Tt INVLISISSV AYOLVYOaVI 9 

Il Loic iiss 9 

YUATO AOLANHS ALALIDSaas OT ACLY TVASTASOndny 9 
YHA LHOEY/HAdd IHS Ou 

NVINVYGIT DNISSHOONd Viva OT T3003 G 

AGIV AZAILOWOLAV OT I MMaATIO G 

Malo Coll Dov Olle hy OT tT WITT Oe oNRG oo G 

Ii Saat GINNOOOV OT ACLVY VINALaAVO 6, 

SUEN SSeToO o9pety JUeCN SSBTOD Ipets) 


————————————————————————————————————————————————————————————______ eee eee —————____ nnn: 
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APPENDIX © 


PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES OF RESPONSES 
TO QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 
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TABLE 42 


PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES OF RESPONSES TO LEADER BEHAVIOR 
QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS: CLERICAL OCCUPATIONAL 
LEVEL (n=66) 


Response Code 


Item 
Number 
il 2 3 Ly 5 
1 O..d Ae Lee bh, 30593 SiS! 
Z Dios s oe eey 39.4 Caf a3 S18) 
3 Gre LG. 7 Ze 31 48 Aiea. 
A 15 ae Ga 2 25 40 42.4 
5 Oral ee Zee ey a0 S50 
6 4.5 Papa! kis 5 3 CA ee 
7 Le Von 7, 3053 Bais Pood i 
8 9.1 ie Ay! 25) 0 1.0 cs/ ZOO 
9 Sin) Pot) Bi 36.4 25 «ad LO 6 
10 10B6 wey ay posite! 2 eZ 25100 
lpi Cm. Tea 0 ioe fh state) 34.8 
1% eS 21s 2 Cyn BO alWein 7; 
in) we 10:6 Ge 2 SATS) ZOO 
14 et 37:0 Lali 2 Si, 36.4 
15) Cae TN 303.3 Ce eny, tae 
16 10°36 DE Ss Zale e iO yeee Cue 
By 4.5 ed 34.8 ONG CoE 
18 eS: (oa! or 2 Sins: 37.9 
19 10-90 VCR 7, Sie 2D eo 9.1 
20 dey Lokam Lie 3 gl tee FEES) 
al meee ales Dee oe Ws cee 
Ze Vi LGee 7 aye DUNS Zea. 
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TABLE 43 


PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES OF RESPONSES TO LEADER BEHAVIOR 
QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS: PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATIONAL 
LEVEL (n=36) 


PS 


Response Code 


Item 
Number 

1 2 3 a & 
1 43 39 hy ee) Mi) eo O70 
2 Guile Se Cig ok Sl -aXe 
B rage Aa Sone tre? Ore0 
4 OO 0.,0 2.0 LUGO 69.4 
5 a ae PES) f®) 50, © 19.4 Vena 
6 O80 226 Zoe 50.0 palope 
if Cae 5.6 19.4 Lege, 3056 
8 5.6 ‘les ree Au, by Come L3e9 
9 O20 Sos 47.2 Sloey al Gao 
10 50 £0 24.6 iPS ee) Ga8 OFO 
tek 5.6 96.1 (afhys yo 19.4 ewaty/ 
de Om0 eles 5 op Grads! 536 
GS | O70 1 eS) CO L6 ESS Re) la: 
14 shes: 55.6 pips) oh FS O70 
15 Z-RO oS ba, 33°49 Ve? 
16 0.0 (oe) 19.4 5020 Siesta) 
Ly Omn0 TO. SSeS ae Dn ois 
18 2m 19.4 ANGI oP pens (ete 
19 ORO ey S| AU ode rena 5: 5.6 
20 20 5:6 25.0 Son Dpade' 
Bu Ono 19.4 50.0 Ad, forge 
Le fares) Ags) PLT Ss 55.6 AL vy a 
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TABLE 44 


PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES OF RESPONSES TO LEADER BEHAVIOR 
QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS: ADMINISTRATIVE OCCUPATIONAL 
LEVEL (n=47) 
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PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES OF RESPONSES TO TASK DESCRIPTION 
QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS: CLERICAL OCCUPATIONAL 
LEVER (n=66) 
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TABLE 46 


PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES OF RESPONSES TO TASK DESCRIPTION 
QUESTIONNATRE ITEMS: PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATIONAL 
LEVEL (n=36) 


Response Code 
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TABLE 47 


PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES OF RESPONSES TO TASK DESCRIPTION 
QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS: ADMINISTRATIVE OCCUPATIONAL 
LEVEL (n=47) 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS: CLERICAL OCCUPATIONAL 
LEVEL (n 
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TABLE 49 


QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS: PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATIONAL 
LEVEL (n=36) 


PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES OF RESPONSES TO ROLE PERCEPTION 
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TABLE 50 


PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES OF RESPONSES TO ROLE PERCEPTION 
QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS: ADMINISTRATIVE OCCUPATIONAL 
LEVEL (n=47) 
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TABLE 51 


PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES OF RESPONSES TO MINNESOTA 
SATISFACTION QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS: CLERICAL 
OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL (n=66) 
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TABLE 52 


=36) 


SATISFACTION QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS: PROFESSIONAL 
OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL (n 


PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES OF RESPONSES TO MINNESOTA 
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TABLE ae 


PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES OF RESPONSES TO MINNESOTA 
SATISFACTION QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS: 
ADMINISTRATIVE OCCUPATIONAL 
LEVEL (n=47) 
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APPENDIX D 


PAGCOR SOLUTIONSSEOR RESPONSES<20 THE 
LEADER BEHAVIOR QUESTIONNAIRE 
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TABLE 54 


VARIMAX FACTOR SOLUTION OF SCHOOL SYSTEM PERSONNEL RESPONSES 
TO LEADER BEHAVIOR QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS (N=149) 


Item Factor Facvor Paccor Commun- 
Number il 1st eel alities 
1 7 70 
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5 sau’: 1 be) ley 
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18 04 . 56 
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22 30 O1 7 
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Weacrarice a. 1 16.4 ak Biegtil 
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Note: Factor loadings in boxes are greater than |.40]. 
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TABLE 55 


OBLIQUE FACTOR SOLUTION OF LEADER BEHAVIOR ITEMS 
OBTAINED BY HOUSE AND DESSLER* (N=198) 


accor Factor Factor 
Item it Il AL 
Number Instrumental Supportive Parigerpavive 
Leadership Leadership Leadership 
1 -.18 06 
2 ale = o)8) 23 
3 -.35 -.05 
4 -.10 =76 Oa 
6 -.15 -.40 
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16 -,06 > 
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21 -,01 sills | 55 | 


22 .07 3 


Note: Factor loadings in boxes are greater than eto 


*Adapted from House and Dessler (1974:46-47). 


TABLE 56 


OBLIQUE FACTOR SOLUTION OF SCHOOL SYSTEM PERSONNEL 
RESPONSES TO LEADER BEHAVIOR ITEMS MATCHED TO THE 


HOUSE NDS DESSLER SOLUTION (lTABLE §=55) (N=1490) 


Bea Cau Ox; Hacctor Racuol 
Item i EE ind 
Number Instrumental SUDDOntLVe Pane rcw pari ve 
Leadership Leadership Leadership 
1 -.33 = i 
2 -.04 .06 
3 Emed 
4 -.12 19 
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6 -.01 358 
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9 -,01 a ee 
10 2 Od ey, 
al ists -,09 
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1S, 48 04 
14 steak) 5S, 
15 -.03 .O4 
16 -.04 5 il 
17 .19 
18 32 
19 =o 
20 -,13 ie 
Zo -.0O1 Sle 
Ze -.05 -.36 25 
Note: Factor Loadings in boxes are greater than |.40]. 
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